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NEW. SIGNS OF LIFE 


EDITORIAL 


CO-OPERATIVE INTERPRETATION. 


The revaluation and reinterpretation of Christian Missions is the 
order of the day. This is not a question only or mainly of what the 
Western Christian Church wants to do in “mission” countries. It de- 
pends much more upon what Oriental Christians think should be done. 
It is one sign of the passing of Christian paternalism. Two ways of 
meeting this need for reinterpretation have recently come to our atten- 
tion. Future missionaries will come from student ranks. These pro- 
spective overseas’ Christian workers no longer look only to boards and 
their executives to interpret the needs of the fields in which they hope 


to labor. For the time being, at least, even the experienced missionary 


on the field has slipped into the shadow cast by the Oriental Christian. 
All this is indubitable proof that Oriental Christians have won the 
attention of their prospective fellow workers. But up to date all too 
little material on “mission fields” written by the nationals of those 
fields has been put forth. More material along the line of “China 
Through Chinese Eyes,” a publication which had a large sale, is being 
eagerly sought. To meet this demand a special invitation has recently 
been sent to Christian nationals in India, Latin America, Japan, China, 


- The Near East and Africa urging them each to prepare a book dealing 


with their own country. In all six such books are planned, which it is 
hoped, will be ready for use in 1927. These books it is anticipated will 
set forth the present situation of Christianity in these various countries 
and indicate what should be its future development. All are to be written 
by nationals. We can only hope that this schedule as planned will be 
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carried out. It means that the Christian West is looking to the Oriental 
Christian for guidance. There is, however, another aspect of this pro- 
blem of interpreting the East to the West and vice versa. Taking China 
as a case in point we may say that China is suffering from over-emphasis 
on her backwardness in material achievement and ‘the persistence of 
superstition and illiteracy while the West is suffering from over-emphasis 
on its material achievements. Neither understands the other at its best. 
This second aspect of the problem of international interpretation includes 
more than the impact of religious influences. We were recently talk- 
ing over this problem of cross-interpretation with Mr. J. Merle Davis, 
secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations, now visiting China in 
the interests of that organization. The chief aim of the Institute is 
to promote\ cooperative interpretation. Mr. Davis caught from a pro- 
minent Japanese publicist a clue as to how this might be carried on. 
They were at the moment discussing the interpretation of Japan to 
America and vice versa. “It is not enough,” said this Japanese publicist, 
“to have Japanese interpret Japan to the United States or Americans 
interpret .The United States to Japan. We need something additional. 
Japanese must live in The United States and Americans must live in 
Japan long enough to understand their adopted country and to inter- 
pret it to their fellow-countrymen.” This is a scheme of cooperative 
interpretation. At the moment there is need that Orientals interpret 
their countries to other lands. There is also need that Occidentals do 
their part in interpreting their adopted lands to their own people. The 
two working together will induce international understanding. The aim 
of such cooperative interpretation will of course be the setting up of 
international cooperative activities. Thus instead of the paternalistic 
attitude of doing things for China we shall have the Christian attitude 
of doing things together for God and all men. 


AS THE CHINESE CHRISTIAN SEES CHINA. 


A number of books have recently appeared which have as a major 
note.dealt with China and the capacity of the Chinese to master their 
present problems in a decidedly pessimistic manner. It is interesting to 
note that the majority of those who are pessimistic about China are 
Westerners. In addition to this pessimistic attitude is the frequently 
expressed notion that the Chinese are above all desirous of evading the 
real difficulties of their day and people. It is refreshing, therefore, to 
get hold of a pamphlet made up of short speeches by Chinese Christians 
on China’s present situation that is neither pessimistic or evasive. The 
speeches were delivered in January, 1926, at a Conference of Y. M. C. A. 
Directors and Secretaries with Dr. John R. Mott. They deal with 
political, educational, literary and religious problems. Several of the 
speeches summarize in a useful manner the steps that have led up to 
and that make up the present situation. Difficulties and deficiencies 
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are frankly faced, and suggestions made for meeting them. Taken to- 
gether these speeches furnish a clue to a new Christian program. A’ 
few typical statements are quoted to whet the appetite for more. All 
interested in the rebuilding of China should read the pamphlet. “The 
faith of the whole country,” says Dr. David Z. T. Yui, “in Provincial 
Autonomy and a Federal Government as a solution of its (China’s) 


_ political problems is steadily gaining in strength.” The present condi- 


tion of the students as outlined by Mr. Koo calls for immediate consider- 
ation. There is a dearth of corporate life and activities among them. The 
vast majority are indifferent to religion. Their rising irreligiousness, 
however, is not accompanied by a rise in immorality and their minds are 
neither quiescent or idle but active on every aspect of present day pro- 
blems. They are seeking for the improvement of themselves and their 
country. Mr. M. T. Tchou shows that laborers are slowly becoming 
class-conscious. ‘Their aspirations for improvement, however, are frust- 
rated by illiteracy, ignorance, and a lack of harmony and democracy in 
their efforts at self-improvement. The Anti-Christian Movement has 


- jts roots in China’s desire to emancipate herself from foreign aggression. 


Furthermore China is passing simultaneously through a literary, a political 
and an industrial revolution. The West took them one after the other. 
Mr. P. C. Hsu, who is responsible for the above ideas, and Prof. T. C. 
Chao feel that the Anti-Christian Movement has been helpful as well 
as critical. It has done more good than harm to the Christian cause. 
It has stimulated Christian self-consciousness. It has given voice to 
a challenging demand for a real spiritual life. As to Christian emphases 
for the future Mr. S. C. Leung says that we “must seek to develop men 
rather than work,’’ and “present Christ rather than church tradi- 


tions or theology.”” The emerging Christian Thought Movement is also 


analyzed by Mr. Y. K. Woo. The whole pamphlet is stimulating and 


informing. It was published by the Association Press of China. 


AS A MISSIONARY SEES THE PRESENT CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT. 


“T believe that the Anti-Christian Movement, the incidents of May 
30th last and what followed and the continued upheaval through the 
constant fighting, have combined to make the church feel somewhat 
uncertain and uncomfortable in society. It has discovered that its roots 
have not struck down so firmly as it had assumed. Christians, as a 
whole, in many places, have found themselves singularly out of touch 
with the society about them. When the crisis came they were quite 


-unable to form friendly relationships with other elements with whom 


they ought to have worked for the stability of things. They have 
been accustomed to draw the line between the sheep and the goats so 
clearly in the past that they cannot recross it now. They have, so to 
speak; been neither in the world nor of it. But recent events have 
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demonstrated unequivocally that the church must know where she stands 
as a social institution. How can she adjust herself to changing social 
conditions and so make her message effective if she makes no attempt 
to understand society? 

It appears to me that there are two reactions now taking place 
before our eyes. One class of Christians, are simply drawing into them- 
selves more than ever. Encouraged by the attitude of not a few mis- 
sionaries they leave all questions of contact with society entirely out 
of consideration as having no place in the purview of a devoted Christian. 
The result of this attitude is even worse than it might otherwise be, 
at the present time, because, unless I am entirely mistaken, the enthusiasm 
of such Christians for the preaching of the Gospel and the passion 
for souls are not finding as much expression as they did a decade ago. 

There is, however, another type, made up of the more active 
thinking men—largely students and younger Christians who have been 
deeply impressed with the utter necessity for a better understanding of 
society and a closer relation to it. The problem which confronts us is 
how to help these men train themselves and train others to get the 
message of Christ across to the society of to-day through the life and 
teaching of the Christian group. Here lies our hope. 

Another problem which confronts the Church, it seems to me, is 
that of the old established Christian community which has lost vitality. 
Of course that problem exists everywhere, but it seems to be abnormally 
prominent in China to-day. There are missions and churches which 
have under their care a whole host of such dead-alive out-stations. The 
movements of the recent years, new thought, spread of education, etc., 
have left them more helpless than ever. They are stranded on the ocean 
of a non-Christian society and have become a liability instead of an asset. 
Their members are uninstructed, dead and indifferent. Unless we can 
make new beginnings in these centres I fail to see why we should go on 
cultivating them. A policy of intensive work and concentration in a 
smaller number of typical centres which are well situated with refer- 
ence to the community as a whole seems called for.” 


SEMINARY CLASS TAKES FIELD TRIP. 


Theological seminaries and Bible schools are frequently criticized 
for being too academic and thus too far removed from the actual pro- 
blems which their students must perforce meet after graduation. The 
1926 class of Nanking Theological Seminary—twenty-three members in 
all—determined to make an effort to correct this deficiency in their 
training by going to and studying the people where and how they live. 
The trip was in charge of Prof. Frank Price. The field selected was 
that of the towns and villages in three hsiens,—Sutsien, Pichow and Sui- 
ning—in North Kiangsu. The trip took two weeks. The report says, 
“The Church has been established for thirty years in this area. From 
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the beginning, the mission’s policy has been to found chapels and schools 
in strategic centers, and every one of us felt the deepest respect and 
admiration for the pioneers who worked against almost insuperable 
difficulties and with great sacrifice to introduce the Gospel here. There 
are at present 33 chapels in the three hsiens and 14 Chinese workers, each 
in charge of from one or four points. The churches are 25% self- 
supporting as far as running expenses are concerned. Land and build- 
ing have been contributed partly locally, partly by the mission. Schools. 
in all cases are partly subsidized. The workers’ salaries run from $9 
per month to $15 with allowance for children. Most are graduates of 
Bible-schools or of Tunghsien Seminary, two are graduates of Nanking 
Seminary. The membership of the churches runs from 3 to 60 and aver- 
ages about 30. Members are largely farmers and adults, with com- 
paratively few women and few of the gentry and business class. The 
program of the churches is largely centered about preaching and wor- 
ship ; religious education, community service and the training of Christians 
have not been stressed.’’ Before starting out on the trip the class 
studied and outlined its program. This program, included a study of 
economic, social as well as religious conditions. The report goes into 
these aspects of life in detail and many excellent ideas thereon are given. 
248 sermons and talks were delivered during the trip. Many forms of 
new work were started. Such simple things as footballs were taken 
along and sold with a view to promoting boys’ work among the churches 
or strengthening work already existant. Trenchant criticisms of existing 
conditions are also made! This group of prospective preachers tried 
also to measure the fitness of the preachers in the field for their task 
thus gaining insight into their own problems. In many cases they fit 
badly. Passionate earnestness, however, marks some. It was felt that 
a year’s special course would help stimulate them and give them a better 
grip on their job. Some of the greatest needs of those churches 
were given as: “The lack of work for women and children,’ “One 
preacher had two churches, one flourishing and the other weak; the 
flourishing one had a group of earnest, active church-members,” “The 
opportunity for children’s work and the lack of leaders,” “Poverty and 
the economic problem of the people and of the church,” “The importance 
of personal work and of lifting the standard of living.””’ Among other. 
things the trip deepened the sympathy of the students with the needs 
and problems of their own people. ‘Would I be willing,” asked one 
student,” to serve one of these poor churches, and, if so, what would 
my program be?” Right here is perhaps the greatest weakness of the 
present system of training preachers in China, they tend to be drawn 
away from or lifted above the people they must serve. They are trained 
to meet the needs of privileged classes rather than the burdened masses. 
We found this whole report illuminating and encouraging, and would 
suggest that copies thereof be procured and studied by other institutions 
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with a view to following suit. Experiments such as this will help the 
church to find out how to be of real help to China. 


TRENDS IN THE Y.W.C.A. 


The “Green Year’’ Supplement, May, 1926, gives suggestive glimpses 
into the mind of Y.W.C.A. workers. From April 9-11 delegates from 
Associations in Shanghai, Nanking, Wuchang, Hangchow and Changsha, 
in all forty-two, met in Nanking to discuss their various problems. Chi- 
nese leadership coupled with delightful frankness stood out in this confer- 
ence. Though the conference was “resolutionless’” it registered some 
definite opinions. Emphasis was laid on the necessity of working more 
in small groups and of stopping spreading so thin. A readiness also to 
shake off unsuitable Western methods was in evidence. Patriotic as this 
group of women clearly was it rose above narrow nationalism. <A point 
or two in regards to general Y. W. C. A. activities may be added to the 
above. At Changsha some of the schools have taken a definite stand 
against violent propaganda. ‘The students of an industrial school and a 
Christian school, through the aid of the Y. W. C. A., invited people 
from the streets into one of the schools and there divided them into 
ten groups to discuss the situation. This effort at promoting under- 
standing followed a refusal to join in a parade. It was a good sub- 
stitute! At Tientsin foreign contributions to the usual campaign were 
reduced by $800 owing to the disagreement of foreigners with the policy 
of the Y.W.C.A. Chinese contributions made up the lack. At Canton 
just before the financial campaign opened the Canton Government stated 
that no officials were to be asked to contribute. Nevertheless $5,500 
Mex. were secured. In Shanghai since May is “in a sense ‘national 
month’ ’’ the Chinese Association stressed citizenship with talks along 
civic lines and a patriotic play. An Industrial Conference was held in 
Shanghai in April. This was attended mainly by students. One of 
these was a Mohammedan student who is also an employee in a factory 
where he is teaching his fellow-workers. 


THE INDEPENDENT CHURCH, TSINAN. 


Recently the fine new buildings of the Independent Church, Tsinan, 
were officially opened and dedicated. The new church, which has been 
erected at a cost of $32,000, consists of a splendid auditorium, weil 
lighted and with excellent acoustic properties, affording seating accom- 
modation on the floor space for 800 people and in the galleries for an 
additional 400. It possesses an imposing frontage and two large brick 
towers, the interior of which will be used for Sunday School class 
rooms, whilst a series of further rooms for school use are situated in 
the basement. Including the buildings previously erected (preaching 
hall, manse, boys’ and girls’ schools, social service rooms, etc.), over 
$72,000 altogether has been spent on this splendid property, all of 
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which has been subscribed by Chinese donors. In these days of anti- 
Christian movements, when Chinese Christians are continually derided 
as the slaves of a foreign religion, it is most encouraging to find such 
signal evidence of Chinese Christian initiative and leadership. Many of 
the officers connected with the Independent Church are graduates of Shan- 
tung Christian University. The whole building was planned and erected 
by one of the elders of the Independent Church, Mr. Swen, who is well- 
known as the able contractor of the present University Hospital build- 
ings in Tsinan. The opening ceremony was presided over by Pastor 
Swen of Nanking, addresses being given by the Rev. C. Y. Ch’eng, the 
Rev. I Hsing-lin, and Dr. Balme. The whole proceedings were marked 
by great enthusiasm and heartiness, and the Independent Church is in- 
deed to be congratulated upon the splendid opportunity which now con- 
fronts it. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE KWANGTUNG DIVISIONAL 
COUNCIL OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN CHINA. 


Much interest was manifested in this year’s meeting (June Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd, 1926) on account of the proposals for the reorganization of 
the Church in such a way as to be able more fully and more naturally 
to function as an autonomous Church and to meet the needs for ad- 
ministering such work as the missions may transfer to its care. The re- 
organization is built up on independent self-supporting churches as its 
basic units. Congregations which are not entirely self-supporting or 
lack the proper qualifications for leadership and ability to conduct their 
own affairs may register as a unit; they are to be given recognition as 
“Probational Churches.” An interesting feature of the reorganization 
scheme is the recognition of institutional work such as schools and 
hospitals, which will have the power to appoint delegates to participate 
in the administrative functions of the church. Most of the missions 
cooperating in the Church have given general approval to the proposals 
for the devolution of the work of the mission to the church. It remains 


- now for the sending boards or churches to pass on the same before the 


final transition can be made. It will probably be near the end of this 


year before final word can be given. In the meantime the Church is 


going ahead with its own program and work and with such work as 
may from time to time be transferred to her. The Council went on 
record as opposed to existing treaties and called for an early revision 
of the same. With regard to the “Religious Toleration Clauses’ it was 
voted not to take advantage of them from now on but to depend on 
constitutional rights. The meeting is considered as a big step towards a 
complete autonomous and indigenous Church. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN SYNODS OF CHINA. 


The first synod of China connected with the American Presbyterian 
Church met as appointed by the General Assembly in the Presbyterian 
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Chapel in Shanghai on the evening of October 20th, 1870. Dr. Nevius, 
alternate for Dr. Happer, preached the opening sermon in the Ningpo 
dialect. The subject was “Christian Unity.” The synod consisted of 
about fifty ministers who were divided into eight Presbyteries, viz:— 
Peking, Shantung, Shanghai, Ningpo, Foochow, Canton, Japan and Siam. 
As it was the first meeting of the Synod the greater half of the 
Presbyteries were not represented, and failed to send in any report, 
Ningpo, Shanghai and Shantung only doing so. During the year fifty- 
four members were added to the eight churches in the Ningpo Presbytery, 
making a total membership of 438. (For more detailed report see 
Chinese Recorder, Vol. III, page 332.) In the Chinese Recorder, Vol. 
V, page 224 is found an account of another meeting held at Chefoo, 
August 6-14 inclusive. The picture printed in this issue was taken at 
that time. The foreign members of Synod present were: Rev. J. L. 
Nevius, D.D., and Rev. Hunter Corbett of Chefoo; Rev. C. R. Mills, 
Rev. C. W. Mateer, and Rev. J. F. Crossette from Tungchow; Rev. J. S. 
Mcllvaine from Tsinan; Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., Rev. J. L. 
Whiting and Rev. D. C. McCoy from Peking; Rev. G. F. Fitch, and 
Rev. W. S. Holt from Shanghai; Rev. J. Butler from Ningpo; Rev. S. 
Dodd, and Rev. D. N. Lyon from Hangchow; and Rev. H. V. Noyes 
from Canton; and a few delegates from other missions. 


KWANGTUNG CHRISTIANS ON TREATY REVISION 
The Kwangtung Divisional Council of the Church of Christ in 


_ China at its eighth annual meeting held in Canton, June Ist to 3rd, 


1926, with sixty delegates present from the nine District Associations 


and representing 16,000 Christians, wishes to hereby express its deep 
sympathy with the present movement among the Chinese people for the - 


abolition of the “unequal treaties.’ Therefore be it resolved: 

That we recognise that the “unequal treaties” made between China 
and the foreign powers in the course of years are not in harmony with 
Christian ideals, and that all Christians, whether Chinese or of other 
nationality, in accordance with the principle of equality between man 
and man, should unanimously stand for the abolition of the same. 

We further express our dissatisfaction with the ‘““Toleration Clauses” 
which have a direct bearing on our Christian work. We recognize that 
they have not only interfered injuriously with the sovereign rights of 
China, but have also proved to be detrimental to the cause of spreading 
the true Christian spirit. We, therefore, unanimously resolve that the 
churches within the sphere of the Divisional Council shall in all their 
work hereafter depend on the legal protection of the local government 
based on the principle of religious freedom, and shall not seek for 
foreign protection under the ‘“Toleration Clauses.” 
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The Educational Agitation 


T. L. SHEN 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS 


“open door’’; she has undergone revolutions and radical changes; 

and she has just come into the world’s greatest adventure—the 

entrance of an ancient race into a new era. Through this means 
of struggle China is making marvelous progress along many lines. In the 
realm of intellectual development this is perhaps more real and challeng- 
ing than anywhere else on earth. This process of change and progress 
is seen in the following steps. First a number of isms and move- | 
ments arising out of pressing needs or timely conditions tend to meet 
with popular approval and to have a sweeping influence throughout 
the country. Then there are certain- reactionary forces, either construc- 
tive or simply critical, which make alternative suggestions and bring 
about counteracting results. It is through this interaction of different . 
elements that the body politic comes to realize the necessity of mak- 
ing a choice of some sort. Thus study and exchange of experience 
are made available and finally a step in advance is taken, either through 
the rejection of the old and the acceptance of the new, or the assimila- 
tion and adaptation of both. This trial and error method is of course 
too familiar to need any further comment. 


HINA in the last few decades has emerged from seclusion to the 


BACKGROUND 


Before taking up the present educational agitation in China, which is 
in essence a sign of substantial progress, it is well for us to review in brief 
the factors that led to its development. First of all it is not unfair to 
say that China has suffered and is suffering a great deal from the in- 
fluences of Westernization. Where Western culture has failed, due to - 
its blind attempt to turn science into sheer materialism and democracy 
into narrow nationalism, China, in her career of civilization, is faced 
with a subtle problem and a real temptation. Does China want to dis- 
cover her life, after the fashion of the day, simply in “wealth and 
power,” in “satisfaction’’ and “superiority”? Yet we see that every 
change in the present order in China, whether political, social or other-. 
wise, is usually made along some trodden path of the West. The same 
thing may be said of development in education. Rapid as this is, it 
has never been free from the transplantation of things that are foreign, 
and more spectacular and attractive. This problem is becoming more 
acute. At present on the decision as to China’s own educational policy 


Norte.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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with its moulding influence on millions of youth largely hangs the 
risk as to whether or not China will fall into the same trap as her 
foreign predecessors. 

Another factor is the attempt to find a solution along the intellectual 
line—the Renaissance Movement. It is the first venture in blazing 
the trail, so to speak. In no previous age in Chinese history has the 
whole race faced such a pertinent challenge as the one facing China 


»- to-day. The Renaissance Movement has discovered a new road to 


racial revival by giving up at whatever cost the practices of blind copy- 
ing and foolish denial and by conceiving a fresh policy of assimila- 
tion and adaptation of the good things in all cultures as well as in 
China’s own heritage. This calls for a great deal of intellectual daring. 
But as a matter of, fact the present system of education has lamentably 
failed in producing adequate leadership—prophets and statesmen—in the 
thought life of the nation. Only recently has there sprung up a handful 
of educationalists who are beginning to force a way through and are 
starting to thrash out some of the pertinent and pressing problems. | 
These two currents in the intellectual life of China — namely 


.. Westerhization and the Renaissance Movement, are the main contributors 


to the development of the present educational agitation in China. Asa 
result, China, through accumulated impacts upon, as well as experiments 
within, her intellectual life, is now asking, “What is the task of edu- 
cation?” “Is it a means for the unfolding of native culture, the solidar- 
ity of social order, and the release of individual capacities ?” 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


~Of course, these questions have not arisen suddenly. Three 
periods of development preceded the present agitation. The pre-renais- 


4. sance period was marked by the introduction of modern schools, the 


flocking of students to foreign lands for advanced training, and the 


competition for supremacy of the various transplanted systems of edu-, 


cation, especially the Japanese and the American. During that period 
the question asked was, “What modern thing shall we imitate?” Then 
carne the renaissance which began to tackle all problems involved in 
modern changes. In the sweeping tide of publications that characterized 
the movement, we find numerous articles written on the problem of 
education, from its purpose down to its concrete methods. Since that 
time the study of educational problems has been more popular than 
ever. A great number of students have gone to the West to prepare 
themselves in education and since their return have become the bulk 
of China’s educators and in certain instances the leaders of the present 
agitation. Also, through a course of lectures on life problems by a 
group of Peking leaders, the attention of the students has been called to 


the more vital aspects of the problem of education. 
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the In brief the educational tendency of the second period was to ex- ¥ 
her 7 plore all angles of the educational problem and to get the best results 
therefrom. Now comes the post-renaissance situation—a situation when 
tual 7 all problems have been discovered and scratched on their surface but 
ring [™ still remain to be solved. In the realm of education we see still more 
the [J frequent changes, an indication of the tendency towards specialization. 
lina [/ It is natural that the intellectual mind should become more and more 
to liberal under such circumstances. The anti-imperialistic movement is, 
py- M therefore, a natural outcome. Educationally speaking this stands on a 
ila- #% three-fold basis; namely, against educational exploitation, against edu- 
in # cational disintegration, and against educational slavery. Thus the present 
ng. [ educational agitation seems to take rather acute forms. But it is truly 
bly @ in line with the general trend of educational development; it is a struggle 
the MM for the discovery of an indigenous educational policy that will best 
ful # contribute to cultural refinement, social solidarity and individual growth. 


MAIN POINTS OF AGITATION 


o From the. facts given above, it is possible to summarize the points 
;q ig of educational agitation under three main headings ; namely, the national- 
ats fm istic and cultural theory, the social and religious theory, and the edu- 
1y- (| cational and scientific theory. These theories all advocate a unified 
wr- [g policy of education, and thus overlap at many points. They only differ 


in their note of emphasis which is often relatively demonstrated in 
the anti-foreign, anti-Christian, and anti-religious educational sentiments. 


The Nationalistic and Cultural theory is that which advocates cul- 
ee @ tural refinement as the purpose of education. It is up against foreign 
is- [J education in the sense of cultural exploitation. Some advocate that 
he # “education should prepare citizens to appreciate culture and build up 
he ff a new civilization.” In other words, “from the negative standpoint, 
u-. @ education should be based on national characteristics; from the positive, 
xd & it should develop a distinctive national consciousness. For in the first ~ 
en —f place education even in the sense of developing individuality is not 
in # simply an artificial injection apart from a wholesome background; it 
-d § should be a natural growth based on natural heritage. In the second 
»f. § place, education, as an influence of the social environment, should also 
at f be congenial to and in harmony with racial tendencies. And in the third 
n § place education as a national force should meet the manifold national 
‘eff needs through development of national characteristics.” 

k §- From those statements it is easy to understand the reasons for 
it § the anti-foreign sentiment which considers foreign education as an ag- 
a gressive propaganda. For example “foreign education often suppresses . 
O ff the Chinese cultural heritage and substitutes foreign standards of faith; 
it makes evangelization its objective and takes advantage of the weak- 
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nesses of the nation; it emphasizes the idea of religious conquest at 
the cost of the scholarly attitude and gentlemanly spirit of the Buddhist 
and Confucian cultures. It certainly weakens the patriotism of the 
Chinese people and makes them subservient to the sinister designs of 
foreign nations.” In order to prove that the above stated position js 
justifiable certain sentences are being quoted from “Christian Education 
in China” as a definite indication of the aggressive nature of foreign 
education. A common quotation reads, “Now is the hour of opportunity 
so to strengthen the Christian schools of China that from them shall 
come the men and women who will make China a Christian nation. . . . 
The future of Christian education is not yet secured, to say that it 
trembles in the balance is to use too strong language. There are many 
schools, well established, well equipped, well staffed, that cannot easily 
be destroyed. But it is not yet settled whether Christian education is 
to be the determining force or a relatively insignificant and diminishing 
factor in Chinese life. On the answer to this question will largely hang 
the decision whether China will become a Christian nation, perhaps 
the stronghold of Christianity in future centuries.’”’ This tone is of 
course typical of the so-called missionary policy and is primarily respon- 
sible for the present trend of anti-educational exploitation. 

In order to present fairly the nationalistic theory, we must not 
limit our attention to its anti-foreign sentiment. For even in its anti- 
foreign education policy, it includes schools copying foreign systems of 
education as well as schools conducted by foreigners. Furthermore, it 
not only works against church education, for the separation of edu- 
cation from religion and the protection of religious freedom, but it also 
works against partisan education, for the separation of education from 
politics and the protection of school life therefrom. So according to a 
leading advocate of nationalistic education, the task of nationalism is 
to bring about national unification and independence—an aspiration which 
has a definite cultural emphasis and transcends mere political ambitions. 

The social and religious theory is used to advocate social solidarity 
more than anything else as the purpose of education. It is against 
Christian education in particular because of its disintegrating influence. 
“Education should seek to meet the social needs of the day and to 
further the harmonious and all round development of society,” is the 
platform of the average advocate. In this central theme are a number 
of points worthy of note. “In the first place education must nave a 
unified policy and system based on actual social needs and practical 
ways of meeting them. In the second place the work of education must 
be carried on by indigenous leadership—leaders known and respected, 
and who know thoroughly the people and their needs. In the third 
place educational work must be supported and controlled by its con- 
stituencies so that it will remain a public trust ard free from personal 
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propaganda of any sort. Lastly education must be tolerant and liberal 
towards all beliefs, religious or otherwise, and must be kept from becoming 
partial to any one belief or set of believers.” 

The misgivings as to Christian education, that we gather from 
the above, are subtle. They all deal with Christian education as an 
interfering and annoying factor in China’s educational life. For in- 
stance :—“‘First of all Christian education has obtained its status through 
unequal treaties as an agency of the conquerors. It does not conform 
to government requirements; it does not come under social control; 
sometimes it does not allow students to identify themselves with patriotic 
movements. Secondly, it has a definite evangelistic purpose, thus making 
a wrong use of the tool of education. In other words its aim is not 
so much preparation for citizenship or the training of students to be 
builders of a better society, as it is to produce men largely for church 
and foreign service. Thirdly, it follows that Christian education con- 
sciously and unconsciously produces a separate religious class cluster- 
ing round the church as its center of life, with increasing organic and 
mob influence, and with theological and denominational differences which 
might loom large as undesirable controversial and fighting issues.”’ To 
quote the purpose of Christian education from the report of The China 
Educational Commission, mentioned above; “For both Christians and 
non-Christians with a view to the development of a strong Christian 
community, a purpose which includes an increase in its members, but 
especially an improvement in the quality of its life and the development 
of its influence and effectiveness,”’ will show grounds for such a criticism. 


“Lastly Christian education is a forerunner of imperialism. It exists 


under unjust treaty protection, it lives on capitalistic support; it preaches 
pacifism in order to expose the people to dangers of foreign exploitation.” 

So far the attacks listed above are made on Christian education 
particularly and the question might be asked as to why Christianity is 
singled out. The answer is given as follows :— 

“1. Many religions are not mutch regarded by thinking people. 

2. Many religions are by no means religions in reality. 

3. Christianity has shown signs of decay in Europe and America, 
while it still enjoys overwhelming influence in China. 

4.. Christianity is backed up by the so-called Christendom which 
now represents the most aggressive powers of the world.” 

However, the significance of the social theory is by no means con- 
fined to its anti-Christian aspect. For instance, the enforcement of a 
unified system of education calls for immediate restrictions not only on 


Christian schools but on all private schools supported by foreigners. The 
Japanese schools in Manchuria are typical examples. Such a policy goes 


so far as to suggest complete restoration of Chinese control over all 
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foreign schools, Christian or secular, even in the case of schools est- 
ablished by the Boxer Indemnity Funds now being returned to China by 
the different powers. It also advocates the evaluation of educational 
work in the light of social needs. (By the way even the government 
schools are failing greatly in this respect.) And it believes in freedom 
of religion in the sense of freedom from all religions, so that religion 
would be a matter left entirely to individual inclination without outside 
persuasion or public worship—a position specially true to the Chinese 
religious genius but incidentally in conflict with the traditional Christian 
approach, . | 

The educational :md scientific theory is one which emphasizes in- 
dividual growth as the great purpose of education. It is up against 
religious education in general because of the bondage and slavery the 
latter seems to impose on the educated. The general platform of the 
advocates of this theory is: “Education should help the individual to 
develop his personality or to educate himself—a continuous process of 
achieving equilibrium, harmony and integrity.”” There are a few con- 
victions associated with this central idea. “First of all education is a 
public office—a -mission of trust—and it should be free from and neutral 
to all propaganda of personal faith. Secondly, education is the sharing 
of proven facts and established ideas, the discovery of their interpreta- 
tions and the exploring of facts and ideas unknown. Therefore, it de- 
pends little on public appeal but much on individual achievement. Thirdly, 
education is the cultivation of the all-round life of emotion, intellect 
and will. It should not give undue emphasis to emotion: it should not 
isolate emotion from intellect and will; it should not allow emotion to 
take control.”’ 

In the light of the points mentioned above it is only natural to 
find many pertinent criticisms of religious education. The statement, 
“But the Church can never ignore the necessity for the religious element 
in education” is often quoted in explanation and is the common basis 
of accusation of a dual objective in education. Other criticisms are: 
“religious education emphasizes religion rather than ethics, supernatural 
power rather than natural phenomena, the church rather than the school, 
non-social relativity rather than social growth, etc.”’ 

The following quotation from Chancellor Tsai of Peking Univer- 
sity, published in the special issue of the Chung Hwa Educational 
Review, on “Educational Rights” represents the general sentiment 
embodied in this theory: 

“Education is to help the educated, to give him ability to develop, 
to build up his own personality and to assume responsibility for his 
share in the world’s civilization. It is not to make out of the educated 
a tool to be used by those who may have ulterior objectives other than 
the educational. Therefore educational work should be left entirely to 
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educationalists. It should conserve its independent qualities; it should 
be absolutely free from political and religious influences.” 

“Education is progressive and always advances with time. For 
the new generation always bases its knowledge and experience on those 
of the old, adds new features, and thereby makes progress. But the 
church is conservative. No matter how highly it pays tribute to science, 
when it comes to the question of the Bible, it practically forbids criticism. 
Education is also public. So British students may read Arabian litera- 
ture, Indian students may use German instruments, with little or no dis- 
tinction. But the church is divisive. For Christianity differs from 
Mohamedanism ; Mohamedanism differs from Buddhism. Not only so, 
within Christianity itself there are Catholics and Protestants, and within 
Protestantism, there are again Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, etc. 
There is no final judgment as to what is true and what not. The only 
sensible thing is for mature people to make their own choice. Hence, 
in the national constitution there is the usual clause on freedom of 
belief. But if educational rights are granted to the church, then there 
would be no absolute freedom. It is, therefore, necessary that education 
should transcend all churches and denominations.” 

“The following are suggestions as to how we can realize that 
policy. 7 

1. There should be no theological school in a college, but courses 
can be provided on history of religion, comparative religion, etc., in 
the department of philosophy. — 


2. There should be no place for religious i in the school 
curriculum; no prayer meetings of any sort. 


3. Church workers should not participate in educational work.”’ 


INFERENCES DRAWN FROM THE MOVEMENT 


After having summarized the points of agitation under three main 
headings; namely, the nationalistic and cultural theory, the social and 
religious theory and the educational and scientific theory, we may stop 
to consider some of the concrete solutions to the much complicated 
problems suggested by the present agitation. The most potent factor 
that can be mentioned is of course the educationalists who through 
publication, individual and organizational, have shown their readiness 
to tackle the whole question and seek for it a satisfactory settlement. 
The second group is the students who through their student unions are 
working with active and demonstrative measures and are exerting a 
very wide influence all over the country. The last factor is the govern- 
ment which, though prepared to respond to petitions and popular move- 


ments, really has no consistent and definite policy of its own. In other 


words intelligent public opinion is at work in China, slowly but 
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steadily; only it is not organized and articulated through the proper 
channel of governmental machinery. And that accounts for the slowing 
down of many things which would have been done had conditions been 
otherwise. 

The following resolutions are taken from the minutes of the annual 
conventions respectively of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education and the National Federation of the Provincial Edu- 
cational Associations. These show the trends of thought evolving and 
prevailing among the leading Chinese educationalists of the day: 


A. “Resolved: That the government be petitioned to regulate 
strict rules for the registration of private schools so that it can enforce 
a@ proper standard for all schools in the country and assume full re- 
sponsibility for the national control of education. 

That the government be also petitioned to order the closing of 
schools where facts are discovered and made known showing that they 
are being used as tools of foreign exploitation. 

That government registration be divided into two classes. Schools 
and kindred institutions to be registered under Class B., that is, be 
required ‘to submit a report to the government; and those which meet 
the government requirements and do not conflict with the sovereign rights 
of China, after satisfactory ee to be officially registered 
under Class A. 

That those schools not yet officially iiietased be deprived of the 
rights and privileges attached to the officially registered schools. 

That students in those schools not yet officially registered be de- 
prived of the rights and privileges attached to those in the officialiy 
registered schools.” (Nanking, 1924). 

B. “The control of education in China that hes been maintained 


by foreigners. 


I. REASONS FOR ACTION 


Many evil effects have resulted from the maintenance of education 
in China by foreigners. Four outstanding ones are to be noted :— 


1. Education is the most important function of the civil adminis- 
tration of a nation. Foreigners have come to China and freely estab- 
lished schools without having them registered or examined by the Chi- 
nese authorities. This amounts to interference with the educational 
rights of the nation. | 

2. Each nation has its own policy for the education of its people. 
The racial characteristics and national ideals of foreigners are different 
from those of our country. For them to control our education causes 
many difficulties. It is contrary to our own educational principles. 
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3. The edincaitict work done by foreigners in China looks like 
charity, but it is really in effect a form of “colonization.” Students 
who have received education from Japanese, British, Americans, French 
or German, will learn to love those nations and so will lose the spirit 
of national independence. This will injure the patriotic ideals of Chinese 
students. 

4. If we investigate the content of their work we shall find that 
most of the foreigners who are doing educational work in China usually 
have as their purpose either religious propaganda, or political aggres- 
sion. Education is simply a supplementary matter to them. They or- 
ganize the school systems and the curricula in their own way, without 
any attempt to come up to the standards that have been established by 
the nation. 

II. PROPOSALS 


- For these reasons the control of education by foreigners should 
be immediately and strictly limited, as follows :— 

(1) All schools and other educational enterprises established by 
foreigners should be reported and registered with the government. 

(2) The registration of schools established by foreigners should 
depend upon the fulfilment of conditions stated in the educational laws 
and regulations of both the central and local governments. 

(3) All schools established by foreigners should be under the super- 
vision and inspection of the local authorities. 

(4) Teachers who are serving in the schools established by for- 
eigners should have the qualifications described in the educational laws 
of China. 

(5) Tuition fees charged by the schools established by foreigners 
should be in accordance with the regulations of the Peking Board of 
Education. These schools should not charge higher tuition than other 
private schools in the same district or province. 

(6) Students of schools which have not been registered with the 
government should not enjoy rights and privileges enjoyed by students 
of government schools. 

(7) Schools which are not qualified to register with the government 
should be closed after a certain period. 

(8) All celebrations and ceremonies in schools established by 
foreigners should conform to the regulations of the government. 

(9) Foreigners must not use their schools or other educational enter- 
prises to propagate religion. 

(10) All schools and other educational enterprises conducted by 
foreigners should be transferred to Chinese control after a certain length 


of time. 
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(11) From the time of the announcement of these regulations 
foreigners should not be allowed to start any new educational enterprise. 


C. No religious work should be allowed in the schools. 

Various subjects of study have been incorporated in the school. cur- 
ricula for the purpose of training the student to have a strong personality 
and a democratic spirit. Recently many persons have utilized their 
schools for religious purposes, enforcing compulsory religious teaching 
and worship; thus the educational aims have been lost and many social 
troubles have been caused. For the benefit of Society and the im- 
provement of education, schools should be required to have no religious 
teaching of any kind. 

1. Preaching, religious teaching, and worship should not be per- 
mitted in the schools. 

2. The educational authorities should look after this matter; if 
any registered schools have religious practices, they should either lose 
the privileges of registration or be required to close. 

3. A school should treat all teachers and students alike, regardless 
of their religious beliefs.” (Kaifeng, 1924). 

D. “Recommendation for clauses on education in the National 
Constitution. 

Clause 1. Education is the task of the nation, and should be sup- 
ported and controlled by the government. It can be carried on by in- 
dividuals only, or groups of individuals, under the recognition and super- 
vision of the government. 

Clause 2. The purpose of education should be to develop national 
consciousness, to cultivate good character, to discipline strong physiques, 
to train vocational qualities, and to develop the —" of citizen- 
ship in a Republic. 

Clause 3. The educational system should be composed of primary 
schools, middle schools, normal schools, colleges and universities, and 
other necessary institutions ; and should make the primary schools, with 
required attendance of all citizens, its foundation. 

Clause 4. Educational work should transcend all religious and 
party politics. There should be no preaching of religion or party politics 
in the school curriculum, nor should there be religious observances con- 
ducted in school......... ” (Taiyuan, 1925). | 

E. “Recommendation for a statement of the purpose of education 
in the light of nationalism. | 

The purpose of education in China at present should be to train 
patriotic citizens. It embodies the following objectives :-— 

1. Emphasize indigenous culture in order to foster national spirit. 
2. Enforce military training in order to develop strong physiques. 
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3. Review national humiliations in order to cultivate patriotic 
aspirations. 

4. Improve scientific teaching in order to introduce essential knowl- 
edge.” (Taiyuan, 1925). 

The following mandates were recently issued by the Peking Ministry 
of Education. They rather represent the conservative aspect of the 
present movement. But even those regulations, owing to disturbed con- 
ditions in the country have not been strictly enforced. 


A. “Schools established by contributions from foreigners -should 
be treated on equal terms with Chinese private schools. 

Clause 1. All grades of schools established by contributions from 
foreigners, if carried on according to the regulations and laws issued by 
the Ministry of Education governing different grades of schools, may 
apply to the local educational administrative offices for recognition. 

Clause 2. Such schools must have their names begin with “Private” 
and must have in their announcements the words “Private School.” 

Clause 3. The principal of the school should be a Chinese. If the 
present principal is a foreigner, there must be a Chinese vice-principal 
who will be responsible for the application for recognition. 

Clause 4. If the school or college has a board of directors or 
managers, a majority should be Chinese. 

Clause 5. Schools shall not make the propagation of religion their 
aim. 
Clause 6. The curriculum of the schools shall be in accordance 


- with that announced by the ministry and religion shall not be included 


as a required course.” (October, 1925). 


B. “According to recent investigations, many private schools in 
the country including schools supported by foreigners often do not con- 
form to the laws and regulations governing different grades of schools 
issued by the Ministry of Education. This affects greatly the future of 
education. It is hereby.clearly announced that hereafter all schools, 
in matters of curriculum, discipline, control, etc., must conform to the. 
government requirements without any violation of the same. For the 
sake of keeping a uniform system of education, those schools that ‘do 
not. obey this order, regardless of this official registration should im- 
mediately close.” (February, 1926). 

There are numerous documents published by students on the pre- 
sent topic. They have the widest circulation and exert the greatest in- 
fluence. On account of lack of space, I shall only make the following 
extracts from certain resolutions adopted by the Seventh National Con- — 
vention of the National Student Union held in 1925, just to show the 
radical tendency among students and its relative significance: 
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“Since the unequal treaties were signed granting freedom for re- 
ligious propaganda, Christianity has absorbed millions of Chinese to be 
Christians and missionary schools are established everywhere with thou- 
sands of students. But lately Chinese students as a body have gradually 
come to recognize the evils of Christianity and to realize that Christianity 
is an instrument of the ruling class used to oppress the class to be 
ruled. | 

“a ar They try to educate the youthful masters of China to 
become the tamed hounds of the imperialists so as to realize their am- 
bition to encroach on the Chinese people. 

Therefore the anti-Christian movement is gaining strength every- 
day. At the same time, the demand for the relinquishment of “edu- 
cational rights” and for the dissolution of mission schools spreads 
throughout the length and breadth of the country and student strikes and 
the boycott of mission schools continue as a rising tide. 

We, the National Student Union, being one of the 
powerful organizations opposed to Christianity and to Christian education 
have adopted the following concrete methods : 

pases ss 4. Student Unions everywhere should continuously in- 
form the public of the evils of the Christian Church and of Christian edu- 
cation and show that they are not filling the needs of China. We should 
also explain to the public the insidious plan of cultural invasion em- 
ployed by the imperialists. We must stir up the Christian students in 
Christian schools to reform their schools, demanding the abolition of 
compulsory religious instruction and worship, the improvement of courses 
of study, the abolition of unequal treatment, the granting of liberty to 
students to organize Student Unions, and the emancipation of students 
in general. We must work for the freedom of the two hundred thousand 
youth who are receiving the slave education of the mission schools. 
We should strive to accomplish the three following results: (a) We 
should petition the Ministry of Education to adopt concrete methods of 
abolishing mission schools. (b) Student Unions everywhere should or- 
ganize committees to speed up the restoration of educational rights. Be- 
fore educational rights are returned, we should on the one hand urge 
students not to enter mission schools and on the other help those who 
are in them to leave these schools. (c) To those students who receive 
pecuniary aid from the church and who are willing to leave the mission 
schools we should extend suitable economic help so as to help them go 
to other schools........ ” (Shanghai, 1925). 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The quotations given above furnish a bird’s-eye-view of the 
educational agitation in China. ‘As a result we know what it means to 
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the organizers and followers of the movement. The question remaining 
is, What effect has it really had on the life of the people? Is it like a 
sweeping tide or a challenging appeal; an emotional stimulus or a 
rational fight; a movement with an ulterior motive or one pure and 
simple? A careful study of its nature, thought and prospectus and close 
fellowship with its leaders will show that the depth, reality, and potential 
power of this movement is beyond measure and imagination. For who 
can deny that a people, nurtured by an ancient culture, compelled by a 
pressing social environment, caught by a growing vision of her place 
in and responsibility for the future of the world, and awakened and 
ready to move, should tackle a national problem so vital as education? 
Who can afford to consider the accumulation of such knowledge and 
experience as illusion and its expression as mere effervescence? 

Therefore it is high time for all whom the present agitation 
concerns to think seriously on the subject and to make, if possible, 
daring and constructive suggestions. Those of us who are interested 
in the work of education are also interested in the best ways of hav- 
ing it done. So it seems to me there is no necessity for having two 
opposing or even separated camps on this one problem of educational 
improvement. Our common effort should be the discovery of the task 
of education in China at the present time. On this ground education 
must take a forward step of its own, not merely in response to the present 
situation but in constructive efforts for advance. In the first place, it 
seems to me that foreign education as such must radically change in its 
nature and status so that it will come under Chinese control and leader- 
ship and will give a primarily important place to Chinese culture. 
Secondly, mission education must make further adjustments in its policy 
- and program so that it will conform to government requirements and 
then strive to meet the great social needs of the people. In the third 
place religious education in particular must improve its methods and 
content so that it will render its contribution only in the realm of 
religion quite aside from the school work, and will thus help the in- 
dividual to grow spiritually when he is prepared to develop along all 
lines. 

After all China in going through this new era of adventure, though 
filled with disorder and unrest, will come out sooner or later as a great 
nation—a nation with new culture, also a nation with a new social order, 
and most important of all, a nation with a new generation of youth 
capable of helping in the tasks of national and world reconstruction. To 
realize this vision is the greatest opportunity of education to-day, worthy 
of the time and energy of this generation so much inv volved 1 in controversy 
and agitation. , 
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Missionary Paternalism 
T. EKELAND 


N the succession of surprises that recent developments in China 
_ have presented to the missionary world the most puzzling has 
probably been that critics have begun to sum up their charges 
against missions in the term ‘imperialism.’ Is it possible that 
the ambassadors of the Kingdom which exalts universal brotherhood 
above all barriers of nations and races must now answer to the charge of 
being partners to the unrighteous and sordid striving for national 
aggrandizement which the term ‘imperialism’ usually signifies? The — 
charge has seemed distressingly perplexing. | 

Gradually, however, it has become evident that the term has been 
expanded to include far more than we are wont to have it signify; and 
to-day it looms as a task of the utmost importance to the missionary body 
to discover what this “more” is. For unless the charges are understood, 
and genuine efforts to right the wrongs involved are put forth, the spectre 
of racial misunderstanding will surely disorganize and obstruct the causes 
for which they labor who have the best interests of mankind at heart. 
Eager to make this discovery we now heed current criticism as never 
before. Its sentiments may not be fully clarified or crystalized, and its 
terminology inadequate, yet it has convinced us that it registers the beast 
beats of the greater part of this nation. 

The most thoughtful criticism has of late directed its attack not so 
much against certain overt acts that have been giving offence as against 
the type of mentality and the racial attitudes by which, it maintains, even 
the kindliest deeds are often rendered unacceptable. It is evident that 
analysis and criticism of these attitudes is too recent an undertaking to 
have had time to select or create an expressive terminology of its own. 
Yet ‘imperialism’ and kindred terms have come to convey far more mean- 
ing than they did a few months ago, and sympathetic echoes have already | 
answered from every continent. 

It should require little more than superficial contact with the present 
situation to become convinced that it centers to such a degree in things 
fundamental, that it may have to call into service new terms, and reinter- 
pret old ones, before the issues are clarified and a better understanding 
reached. What follows is an attempt to give a free interpretative 
summary of some of the criticisms which recent developments have 
precipitated, summed up in the term ‘paternalism,’—a term which in a 
curtailed and attenuated meaning has long had a place in mission 
literature. Whatever term the critic may use to sum up his view and 
reaction to the relations in question, it is clear that there has been a 
turning of attention from effects to causes. It is the mental attitude 
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rather than its manifestations that now challenges many of the spokesmen 
of the disaffected. But the fact that the nature of the attitude summed 
up in this term, and its manifestations on the mission field, are the two 
questions that now most deeply engage these men is reason supreme why 
these questions should engage the most searching attention also of every 
missionary. | 
J. The term ‘paternalism’ is here used to designate one of our 

outstanding race traits that has proved a chief obstacle to happy and 
effective relations in our dealings with the races to whom we have come 
as missionaries. In its genesis it is the first important non-physical 
weapon which dawning civilization revealed to the more favored classes 
as a most valuable accessory to physical force in their struggle for 
ascendancy—a weapon which civilization has been refining until we 
scarcely recognize it in the benevolent generosity and pleasing deference 
with which its clever wielder to-day so often disarms us and takes us 
captive to serve his ends. 

The bulk of humanity has long been clamoring for redress because 
a favored few, by force or cunning, have appropriated material values 
that rightfully should belong to the producer. But until recent years they 
have been tragically unmindful of the far greater non-material values 
of which Paternalism has deprived them. By the various means it has 
perfected Paternalism has succeeded in acquiring and retaining its hold 
on the stewardship over men’s highest intellectual and moral values. 
Under the spell of inherited cupidity and lust of power it has refused to 
recognize or heed that momentous lesson which history has been 
struggling to express and force upon our attention, and which modern 
. interpretation of history and the Bible, and our reconstructed educational 
philosophy, has rendered irrefutable and irresistible—that it is the 
inalienable right of every individual to be given the fullest possible 
opportunity and encouragement to contribute as directly as is practically 
possible also to the sum of nien’s ever enlarging moral and spiritual 
values. Paternalism has ever contested his claim to this privilege, and 
has persisted in setting up its standards as unalterable norms, instead 
of as aids to free investigation. This has tended to dehumanize men. 
For it ignores the fact that it is this contribution alone that raises us to 
our true status as humans. 

Paternalism has been depriving man of life’s highest joy—the joy 
of the fullest possible freedom to evaluate and choose that out of which 
he aspires to create his personality, and the joy of collaborating on terms 
of equal freedom in the work of building up these values. By its 
insistence on doling out to us our intellectual and spiritual food it has 
secured our submission to remain within its prison walls, when it should 
have led us out in stimulating search for the nourishment God so 
abundantly and delightfully has provided in the unlimited realm of history 
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and experience. This has led to life’s highest responsibility being 
shirked—the responsibility for helping one another out of the prison 
house which our intellectual and moral limitations have constructed about 
each of us. For the “life more abundant” comes to full fruition only 
as it is permitted to express itself in the work of removing these 
barriers. 

Paternalism is in its very nature the deepest and subtlest of all 
insults, for it ignores and’ violates our most precious possession, our 
power to judge and evaluate. It has chosen a position directly in conflict 
with that of the Master who carefully refrained from presenting anything 
but fundamental principles, unwilling as He was to deprive men of the 
value and joy of the creative activity through which these are realized 
in human life. Its position has been that of the Pharisees, whose work 
was motivated by a distrust of human nature so complete that they 
finally turned their best talent to inventing barriers against its 
normal unfoldment. The remarkable intellectual awakening and advance 
of recent years, due largely to the process of democratization that has 
invaded most spheres of life, but especially the field of education, makes 
it possible to surmise faintly where we might have been to-day but for 
the long reign of Paternalism. 

What is the intellectual upheaval that keeps the world in a turmoil 
to-day but in its deepest aspects a world revolt against this Paternalism, 
which stands convicted before the generation just entering upon the 
stage of hampering the progress and welfare of humanity. In govern- 
ment, industry, education and religion, in art and social conventions the 
battle rages with varying fierceness in every land. The representatives 
of. Paternalism are usually unable to discover wherein they have so 
wronged the rising generation as to call down upon themselves such 
opprobrium and opposition, and are inclined to consider the whole stir 
the ebullitions of a passing madness. 

On the other side is the younger generation busily preparing its 
case against Paternalism. For it is grimly determined to win for itself 
and posterity that freedom of intellectual movement and adventure 
which it holds to be an indispensable condition of true progress and 
happiness. To make the nature of the wrongs that rankle most deeply 
in their minds stand out more tangibly, let us in the light of the foregoing 
review some of China’s recent mission history. 

A more discom forting disillusionment has never embarrassed 2 
body of missionaries than is experienced in China to-day. We _ had 
been regarding ourselves as harmonious co-workers with the forces dif- 
fusing the light that was awakening and regenerating China, and thought 
we had every reason to expect that the work of these united forces 
would result in a heretofore unknown rallying of consecrated talent and 
earnest devotion to the Christian banners. But as the issues have been 
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clearing and the smoke of conflict lifting, we have been shocked and 
grieved to find that those whom the new movement has most deeply 
influenced have for the most part arrayed themselves against us and have 
fortified themselves for attack. The noticeably cooled interest of many 
of those closest to us indicates that these influences have had a live effect 
upon them. 

The seriousness of this situation has doubtless resulted in a measure 
of self-examination on the part of missionaries. Yet there is, so far, 
little to indicate that we have not most generally followed the natural 
first impulse to pass ourselves by when trying to locate responsibility for 
situations such as this. Following out this impulse the uncritical or 
biased observer has felt no need of looking for causes beyond that 
“godless frame of mind’ which finds expression in the radicalism and 
the sometimes flagrantly unfair arraignments of missions that have 
lately been broadcast. Other observers cannot be persuaded that the 
outcropping of a certain ill-advised frenzy which at first attracted the 
chief attention is truly representative of the movement, or holds the key 
to the interpretation of its main issues. They prefer to see our situation 
in the light of another closely related movement, the anti-foreign, where 
causes have come to stand out more concretely. 

The powerful forces that have of late been set in motion to bring 
the favored nations to the confessional for their dealings with those less 
favored have accomplished this much, that we are to-day reluctantly 
admitting that the present recrudescence of anti-foreign agitation is due 
more to emotions aroused by a widening knowledge of past and present 
injuries sustained, than to natural depravity or radical influences. Our 
present incipient acknowledgement of wrong in our relations to alien 
races, and our partial yielding to the principle that a spirit of equity shall 
hereafter control our relations with them, is a moral victory, and an 
apology for Christianity beyond compare. 

This is true not because of concrete results that appear as yet, but 
because it has finally landed us on the only road that leads to relations 
between races that make it possible for human progress long to continue— 
the road of self-abnegation in the interest of brotherhood, which took 
its beginning at the foot of the Cross. It is doubtless true that we have 
proceeded farther on this road in our political and social relations with 
alien races than we have in our relations as missionaries. An obvious 
reason for this is that the wrongs of which we have been guilty in our 
political and social relations are more concrete and have been accusing 
us to our faces, while the gravest wrongs we have committed in our 
religious relations are so subtly concealed in our race psychology that 
they are but now emerging into light, largely because the keener analysis 
of modern scientific methods is being concentrated on them. It is 
chiefly this exposure that is bringing upon the heads of missionaries the 
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load of subtle criticism and the opprobrium that to-day tests the faith 
and endurance of the strongest. 

We compliment ourselves on the notice we have begun to take of 
the case the other side presents. But the situation calls for far more 
than this. It demands nothing less than that we definitely emerge from 
the chrysalis case our paternalistic attitude has spun about us, that we 
may take up our position on their side and see ourselves as they see us; 
for we must ourselves undertake to plead their case before our far too 
apathetic and stolid race. Nothing short of this will save the cause for 
which we are in China. It should require but a sober glance at the 
record of our work in this land as it issues to-day, frank and 
unembellished, from the camp of our most sympathetic critics, to bring 
home to us the force of this statement. This record bears so intimately 
on our subject that a a digest of it, however inadequate, may scarcely be 
omitted here. 


II. Missionaries enter China with a fully prepared program, the 
merits or the demerits of which were not to be laid open for discussion 
or choice, but to be accepted on the authority of a foreign race. An 
obtuseness resulting from our paternalistic attitude has caused us here 
to violate a vital and universal law. Society has found it expedient 
to grant special privileges to talent and attainments. Such privileges, 
however, do not in the least alter one’s absolute equality with the humblest 
at the throne of Truth. For it is next to God’s throne, and in its presence 
there is neither Greek nor Barbarian, neither bond nor free. Yet each 
branch of the Western Church has had the boldness to maintain that the 
particular truths and interpretations of truths that in the providence of 
God have become precious and vital to themselves are indispensable to 
the welfare of all men, while it quite consistently has scorned similar 
claims on the part of the rest of Christendom. Jesus devoted His life 
to help men answer each to God and Himself the one essential question He 
raised, “‘What think ye of Christ?’ We have taught them to repeat 
our varying answers to this question, apparently as unmindful of the 
inestimable value of individual discovery, of which our method deprived 
them, as of the embarrassment it brought them in their relations with 
fellow Christians. 

To the temper developed in ‘the struggle to maintain our position 
the idea naturally seemed absurd that our well-secured and well-defended 
systems of theology and church government should be laid open for 
discussion and choice to men lacking the historic background and the 
wider Christian outlook. This position seems, ‘however, to expose its 
own fallacy by denying what it affirms. It affirms that we have attained 
to these religious values by spurning the opinions of men and yielding 
implicit obedience to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and we condemn 
the efforts of other churches to impose their doctrine on us or anyone 
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else. This principle we have, however, completely repudiated in our 
dealings with the Chinese. In their case we evidently do not trust this 
guidance to result in a satisfactory expression of their faith and 
Christian life. Is it because experience has shown that, lacking our 
direction, such expression bears too many marks of their national in- 
heritance to conform satisfactorily to the sanctioned models? In their 
case, again, it seems to be no longer an offence to bring the weight of 
our influence to bear to have them adopt whole systems of dogmatics and 
church polity, the merits of which they neither desire nor are prepared 
to pass judgment on. 

We have not in an appreciable Tieree taken their psychology and 
aptitudes as guides in our choice of teaching material and the method 
of presenting it. We have Jet them grapple with complex abstractions 
and a load of logical distinctions quite unsuited to their type of men- 
tality and temperament. We have preached to them in terms of a 
mystic depth and an inwardness largely foreign to them, or in terms 
of a theology that is fast losing its power to function. We have quite 
consistently failed to voice or champion issues vital to them, which would 
have called forth their enthusiastic support. The problems we have 
offered them our help in solving have been those of our choosing, and 
we have dealt with them as they appeared from our angle of vision. 
We have held mission conferences and dealt with matters that most 
directly and vitally concerned them, but they were not invited to take 
part in these deliberations. When under pressure we found it expedient 
to initiate some measure of devolution, we probably did it to try to silence 
some noisome discontent by inviting him to a seat in our mission con- 
ference. This left their church essentially in the position it was. Our 
next step was probably a joint foreign and Chinese council with powers 
definitely circumscribed. The natural and fully effective course has 
usually been the last to be accepted—that of dissolving the mission into 
the Chinese Church, as far as its capacity as administrator of Chinese 
churches goes. Experience has already so repeatedly proved the wisdom 
of this step that the persistent reluctance of missions to take it must be 
otherwise accounted for. An increasing number among us can only 
ascribe it to the Westerner’s paternalistic attitude and his declining faith. 
Tagore has well voiced the sentiment of the East on this point when he 
holds that the Occident has in modern times been staring so incessantly 
at the bauble glory of its material achievements as to have seriously 
impaired its spiritual vision and its early faith in the effective guiding 
presence of an immanent God. Is not the manifest difference between 
Paul’s practice of confidently entrusting the rising churches to the 
Spirit’s guidance and their sanctified common sense, and the close 
guardianship practised by present day missions, largely due also to a 
lack of faith? 
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Another element in our attitude that has made it difficult to find 
a common ground on which to meet has been our habit of postulating 
fixed conclusions. It is evident that Paternalism early realized its need 
of the doctrine of the fixity of things, and succeeded in establishing 
its universal rule. Progress has always struggled to remove this mill- 
stone from its neck, but it is only since modern science came to the 
aid of education that it has been definitely and irretrievably displaced 
by the knowledge of the supremacy of the law of flux and growth— 
a knowledge which is to-day resurrecting human talent and initiative, 
and restoring to men the possibility of a new joy and fulness of life. 
The recent awakening of China has surprised the world by revealing a 
nation that for milleniums had been held to things fixed to be in fact 
as open-minded and ready to join in humanity’s quest for truth as 
are the Western nations, who like them are struggling to throw off the 
yoke of a fixed past. One fixed system in exchange for another will 
not long interest or satisfy the men of New China. 

The system we offered them contained not only a fixed religion, 
but expressed or implied in it were offered them fixed systems of 
sociology and economics, of education and politics, drawn from ancient, 
medieval and modern cultures. Yet nothing is more in flux to-day, 
even to the best Christian scholarship, than these subjects. The idea 
of subjecting important religious and social questions to investigation 
and discussion, and when all available light has been thrown on them 
to leave them as open questions, without fixing conclusions. has been 
foreign to our attitude and method. Yet modern educational psychology 
and the experience of educators in every land show that nothing secures 
a higher moral response to a lesson than the consciousness in the learner 
that he is responsible before God, not only for the performance ot 
fixed tasks, but also for the act of passing independent judgment on 
the moral worth of the course of action he chooses. 

Fixity could never have attached itself to the systems we have 
built up had we been mindful of the fact that no Christian belief 
becomes ours because we decide to accept it. Only that which lays hold 
on us and lifts us, and is assimilated into our character, can be a part 
of our creed. This calls for liberty like that of the bee who chooses 
the flower that yields him honey. By tenaciously clinging to the helm 
in ecclesiastical matters and in mission administration, Paternalism has 
arrogated to itself the right to decide this vital choice for others. Chi- 
nese Christian literature has clothed foreign views in thought forms 
as foreign as are its pictures, thereby prejudicing its acceptance with 
a large portion of the people. Production is largely in the hands of 
foreign writers and translators, and very few Chinese writers are sub- 
sidized to give independent expression to Chinese religious sentiments. 
Ready as it has stood to circumscribe most everything it has touched, 
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its call for outstanding Chinese leadership has almost seemed mockery. 
Chinese church leaders no more than prime ministers can hold office 
when those who hold the power distrust them, and insist on too strin- 
gently limiting their freedom of action. Our calls for self-support, 
based on the same premises, have taken on the same aspect and re- 
sulted similarly. 

Who can deny in the face of all this that the attitude of this people 
has until to-day been one of extreme patience and forbearance. We 
are very much convinced, however, that unless the admirable change to 
a more acceptable attitude on our part that has recently set in becomes 
speedily more general, the impatience evidenced by more than murmur- 
ings to-day will grow to dimensions we shall all deplore. We have 
passed scot free until to-day, chiefly because we secured our position 
so well in the early days, when rank and class distinctions were things 
to be conjured with, and when uncritical submission was the lot and 
philosophy of all but a select few. It is expediency as well as justice 
that calls to us through our situation in China to-day to undertake a 
self-reformation compared to which the works of reformation in which 
we have taken part are all insignificant both in depth and consequences. 

We should remember that we came by this disposition through a 
fatally wrong choice. It was made at the time our race discovered 
that certain externals of culture were far more effective in securing 
predominance of position and material security than its more essential 
elements. Since that day our energy has largely consumed itself in 
acquiring these outer trappings, which all too poorly have concealed 
the want of the essence of culture within. Equipped with these in- 
struments we came to teach the elements of culture to the Orient, known 
for its search through millenniums for that inner essence of culture 
without which life was deemed empty and mean. Yet it has highly 
surprised us to find our values questioned and our attitude resented. 
The unproved idealistic theories issuing from Russia are making their 
present tremendous appeal to this people, not so much because the 
merits of these theories have been weighed and approved, as because 
of suspicion and disgust due to their treatment at the hands of Western 
nations. The idea of fairness which Communism idealizes is almost 
enough to account for the favor Communism has met with in China. . 

Such arraignments of missions as these are to many Chinese a 
very sad experience. In their heart of hearts they love and adore the 
central Christian message to which they cling for individual and national 
salvation. They look forward to the day when it shall meet them de- 
tached from the Paternalism which to-day hides its simplicity and 
neutralizes so much of its power. Because they have voiced their 
objections to the garb and vehicle in which the message has met them, 
they have been grouped with atheists and irresponsibles under the mis- 
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leading name, the Anti-Christian Movement. The name presents them 
to the world as rising in rebellion against God and His Anointed, while 
the movement is in truth a revolt against the Paternalism in’ which 
Christ and living truth is imprisoned. By means of this name im. 
penitent Paternalism has thrust Christ forward as a shield behind which 
it hides its guilt from the gaze of the world. But a new day has 
dawned, and in its light a new sense of justice and truth is emerging. 

This attempt to account for the underlying causes of the present 
situation really accounts also for much of the prevailing indifference 
to its real issues. True to its nature Paternalism thrusts the blame 
upon the party of the second part and goes unconcernedly about its 
chosen business. Some, whose contacts have been chiefly with the 
vastly more fair and attractive attitude which in the best missionary 
circles to-day is displacing the Paternalism here dealt with, may incline 
to consider its course soon ended and the issue no longer vital enough 
to demand serious interest on the part of those who are least at fault. 
Events are doubtless already shaping which will prove either of these 
positiqns decidedly unwise. 

It is true that the type of missionary leadership that is decidedly 
in the ascendancy in China to-day has definitely discountenanced Pater- 
nalism, and works to dislodge and banish it wherever met with, and 
to undo its harm. But we should not fail to realize the magnitude of 
their task, and the narrowing limits of time which an impatient people 
is setting us. The task is nothing less than so to sublimate one of our 
oldest and most pernicious race traits, that the “mene, mene tekel up- 
harsin’” which New China is sketching in ever bolder outline on the 
walls that secure us, may be blotted out. The so-called anti-foreign 
and anti-Christian movements are but efforts to drag us before the 
tribunal of an outraged nation to account for the incongruity between 
our high pretences to altruism and our open-faced greed, and mean 
striving to retain the outward insignia of leadership and power—a 
course the folly of which we should have discovered ere our host 
found it necessary to force it upon our attention. Do we realize that 
because in all our dealings we have thrust Christ forward to sponsor 
our actions, He too, as innocent as of old, is led to judgment for our 
transgressions ? 

The best missionary aspirations center in the desire to bring the 
East and the West together in a fellowship of that Christian love 
which esteems the other higher than himself, to share with one another 
their highest religious and other cultural values. Can we doubt that 
this will be realized only to the extent we heed the mighty call to 
repentance which rises out of China’s unequivocal repudiation, not, in 
truth, of the Christian message, but of our attitude, which has belied 
its central doctrine and hid its glory? 
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The Religion of “The First Emperor” (3 % 3) 
C. WAIDTLOW 


(Continued from page 416, Chinese Recorder, June, 1926). 


II. The Lord of the Earth (#§ +). This name is shared, as 
already mentioned, by two gods: the wife of the Lord of Heaven and 
her oldest son. The wife is “the old mother” (3 #§) wandering 
from place to place singing and dancing. In her wanderings she is 
not as favoured as her husband, being the god of heaven, he is able 
to walk with winged steps (#® 4%), but she must be satisfied with or- 
dinary steps (4€), she even has to carry something on her back. When 
she dances she carries a flute in her left hand while she holds a Tartar- 
pheasant’s feather (774) in her right hand. Sometimes she uses a 
drum, called the “earth drum” (+: 8), because she rules over the 
earth. As goddess of the earth she rules particularly over the wild 
animals (@), while the Lord of Heaven rules over the birds (#%). 
Her most important wild animal symbol is the tiger and of domestic 
animals, the swine. Generally speaking: Panku is head (#f) she is 
tail (#~), Panhu creates (#%), she transforms (4€). The world is 
like a potter’s wheel, Panku standing on one leg and turning the wheel 
with the other, while the old mother forms the clay with her hands. 
Therefore, the heaven is called the great lathe (X% gf). The forming 
of man from clay is usually ascribed to Nii-wa (4 #§) one of the 
many names given to the old mother after she had usurped her husband 


_and attained to the position as principal god. While Panku has black 


‘%Y%) for his chief colour she has yellow. She has a stick (pf) of 
Wu-tung (#§ #4), while Panku has one of bamboo. As goddess of 
the earth she rules the mountains, of which Tai-shan in Shan-tung is 
the most important. She is also goddess of all the dead. Herein is 
explained the importance of Tai-shan as the mountain of the dead. She 
is also called 52 (spirit, ghost, devil), and 327 (the ruler of spirits). 


_ She also ruled over the Li (§%) mountain where “The First Emperor” 


was buried. The vast palace A-fang, built by him seems to have been 
dedicated to the old mother. It was connected with the Li mountain 


by a double road. 


III. The third God is the oldest son of Panku and the old mother. 
In “The First Emperor’s” system of gods he held a subordinate position, 
only and corresponded to the ideal-emperor Shao-hao (77 58), while 
in another system, where he is the most important god, he corresponds 
to T’ai-hao or Fu-hsi. Lii-hsiang (B.C. 80-9) wished the 
Han dynasty to adopt that system. Az means the young, and in “The 
First Emperor’s” system of gods he held the position of a kind of crown 
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prince. He is placed at Tai-shan with his mother, and it is evident, 
that he is very much under-the rule of his parents, particularly his 
mother. He is therefore used as an example of filial piety. His. was 

a miraculous birth like the other Ideal-Emperors. A falling star that 
was like a rainbow was the cause of his birth. Among the drawings 
on the walls of Wu-liang-shi in Shan-tung are also four referring to 
filial piety. Although at present they refer to semi-historical persons 
they are no doubt originally meant for Shao-hao, especially the one 
referring to a son dancing before his parents. Later on this is also 
said about Lao-lai-tsi (3 3€ -—-) and he was placed among the 24 
examples of filial piety. Due to his subordinate position Shao-hao was 
called “The Yielding Marquis” (6 #). He gained several objects, for 
instance a pearl and a sword. He received the pearl from a big ser- 
pent that had been cut in two, and which he cured by anointing it 
with salve. The serpent came to him in the night with the pearl in 
its mouth and presented it to him for the service he had rendered it. 
Emperor Hsiian (73-49 B.C.) who thought very highly of Fu-hsi— 
and therefore also of Shao-hao—erected three buildings for the objects 
he had won, viz., sword, precious pearl ( 3 ) and precious gem (&) 
Shao-hao is gentle, while the parents, especially the father (Pan-ku) 
is, as already mentioned, very fierce. It is said of Shao-hao who rules 
the rivers and the sea, that his tears are as rivers that flow towards 
the sea. For that reason he is called & XK, the god who has pity. 
It is worth noticing that “The First Emperor” is said to be just as 
fierce as Pan-ku, while the crown prince Fu-su is gentle, similar to Shao- 
hao. According to Sze-ma-ch’ien’s account the god of rivers and sea 
is hostile to “The First Emperor.’”’ The Emperor fought in his dreams 
with the god of the sea, and it seems to have been that god, that pre- 
dicted the death of the Emperor, the year before his decease. The 
same seems to have happened to “The First Emperor’s” unworthy son, 
Hu-hai, who succeeded him, while the good crown prince was put out 
of the way. It is related that during the year 207 B.C. Hu-hai had 
a dream in which he met the white tiger that devoured some of the 
horses that he was driving. The white tiger is a symbol of Shao-hao 
and it is stated very clearly that in contrast to the ordinary tiger, this 
is a merciful animal. The Emperor realised that the devouring of his 
horses must have a special meaning and was concerned and fasted in 
Shao-hao’s temple (&% although he does not blame himself, 
but his grooms. Four of these were put into the river as an offering 
to the god. Just as the four grooms were going to be put into the 
river, in the presence of the Emperor, they began to imprecate the 
eunuch Kao, who was the Emperor’s chief adviser and had been the 
means of his attaining to the throne. Shao-hao is classed with the 
important gods, who, as a special favour, were created men in the forms 
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of emperors, ministers, inventors, etc. The following can be mentioned 
as an example. A prince, when on his way to war, in the vicinity of 
T’ai-shan had a dream, viz., that two persons in great anger came out 
from the mountain. The prince had the idea that it was the two gods 
who lived there, the mother and the son, while his minister explained 
that it was the emperor Ch’eng-t’ang and his minister I-yin. Accord- 
ing to the prevalent idea they were both right, the two persons they 
saw were both gods as well as great men from olden times. In Huai- 
nan-tsi there is also an account of a man called {f{ 3 who played the 
lute so well that when the horses heard it they stood still and looked 
at their food without eating. Although {4 ¥ is said to be a man in the 
Ch’un-ch’iu period, it clearly alludes to a god, Shao-hao. Besides 
Tai-shan, Shao-hao had an important place of offering at Z 5% moun- 
tain, not far from where Chefoo now is. In later writings this place is 
mentioned as the place of offering for the god of the sea. Because 
of Shao-hao’s position as god of the rivers, it was customary to put 
a young woman into the river every year as a bride for the young 
god. In conjunction with his mother, Shao-hao is also god of agricul- 
ture, so one of his names is B My. As such he is pictured in later 
books as a man riding on a dragon. Panku is the flying dragon 
(H® FE), the mother, the abiding dragon (}§ #§) the son, the diving 
dragon He is also called the young dragon (‘HL While 
Panku has the big birds, especially the eagle as his symbol, the son 
has the small birds (#2). Birds were considered such an important 
symbol for Shao-hao, that his officials were called bird-officials. Panku 
has the tongue (7) as symbol, the mother the mouth (1) and Shao- 


‘hao has tooth (3). One could continue quoting symbols as nearly 


everything was used for that purpose. According to Sse-ma-ch’ien there 
are three mountains of the gods (= jp jlj) in the eastern sea. All 
the buildings, etc., were made of gold and all the birds and animals 
were white. Both gold and white belong to Shao-hao. In Shan-hai- 
ching it is said that the kingdom of Shao-hao is outside the sea towards 
the east. It is in the big pool (4%). According to Lei-tsi these moun- 
tains are at the bottom of the pool. In Sse-ma-ch’ien we are told that 
“The First Emperor’ despatched several thousands of young men and 
maidens to these mountains to obtain the elixir of everlasting youth 
which also seems to indicate that the god ruling there was the young 
god, Shao-hao. 

Until “The First Emperor's ” time China was divided into small 
states varying from each other in many ways, as can be seen in Shwoa- 
wen (from A.D. 100). There were variations in laws, costume, dialect 
and the written characters. Since there were so many differences, one 
may be allowed to suppose that their religion also differed, though this 
probably lies only in the arrangement of the members within the same 
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family of gods. In one state, for instance, a given member would be 
chief god, while in another state this member would have a lower 
position or even be left out altogether. There seems to have been 
seven different methods of arrangement. One of these—probably the 
oldest and the one that obtained in the Ch’i state—took “The First 
Emperor” as his religion. During the first part of the Han dynasty 
a form of worship was used with the Wu state-religion as mode!. In 
this Pan-ku’s wife and second son (the red god) were the most im- 
portant gods. During Emperor Wu’s reign there were three different 
chief gods at different times. Emperor Hsiian (73-49 B.C.) made 
an attempt to bring in the Lu States’ religion with Fu-hsi as chief god. 
When Emperor Ch’eng ascended the throne (32 B.C.) the last of these 
seven forms of religion was introduced in which the red god was chief 
god. The later dynastic state religions seem only to be a repetition of 
one or the other of these seven different arrangements of the gods. 


Christian Attitudes in Chinese Religions 


NETTIE M. SENGER 


T is instructive to study Chinese beliefs and practices and note 
IT] the similarities with Christian beliefs and practises. These 
touch a chord in one’s life that could never be touched by think- 
ing of the dissimilarities alone. In the essentials of life all 

men are alike excluding no race or country. 

It is inspiring to take a backward look into the life of China and 
see in how many respects she was then like other peoples as she is 
indeed like them yet. China’s great thinkers did what great thinkers 
in any land have done and still are doing. They sought to learn about 
the Great Minp that is back of all creation. Their instinctive sense 
of worship had led them to seek to know and worship this ONE. 
And no matter how far short they may have fallen in their ideas and 
efforts they were seeking truth. 

It has interested me to see where their search has led them. There 
is much in China’s religious ideas that should be preserved, for it may 
serve as stepping stones to the highest and best character achievable in 
and through Jesus Christ. The truth they have is covered with much 
superstition. Nevertheless they have some truth. It behooves us as 
missionaries in their land to appreciate this fact. I shall try to state 
a few of the findings of Chinese searchers after the truth and the place 
of what they have discovered in the religious life of China. 

Magic, however crude it may be, marks a stage in this search. 
Magic offered escape from the wrath of angry gods, but nothing of a 
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God as a loving Father who wants to do good and not harm to men. 
It knows wrath only. It knows not of God who sent a Savior to teach 
His wonderful doctrine of love. 

Ancestor worship ultimately seeks prosperity for the family. No 
better way was known than the worship of spirits to appease wrath, 
escape danger, and secure peace. Of a better way to obtain this de- 
sired prosperity they were ignorant because Christ was unknown to 
them. This desire for temporal prosperity is very natural. But there 
is an eternal happiness, prosperity and peace for eternity that they need 
to know. Christianity can throw much light on this beginning of truth. 

Taoism seeks the eternal creator. Nothing can be better except 
to seek Him as a loving Father. In this search some wonderful truths 
were discovered and preserved in the Tao Te Ching and the writings 
of Chuang Tzu. These show deep and careful thinking. The con- 
clusion reached was that in passivity all things will be accomplished 
without confusion; human activities bring confusion. Christ, however, 
says, “be actively engaged in helping people to a higher plane of living 
but wait upon the Lord to get the message and heart preparation needed 
for Christian activities.” Taoism says, ““Wait! Do not act!” 

Confucianism seeks to escape from the ills of life by ceremonies 
which if faithfully adhered to will make all things right. It seeks an 
end which is just but knows no Savior, as Christianity knows in Christ, 
who can give the power needed to carry out the good teachings. 

Buddhism after it was made over to suit the seeking Chinese mind 
told of a heaven; a happy place of rest for the weary soul which could 
be attained by all. Final rest in Nirvana could be gained by suffering, 


but the way was hard and with no Redeemer who suffered for them they 


could not get far. Buddhism contributed something to China’s seek- 
ing mind which had not yet been found by the other searchers. Yet 
Buddhism still leaves God vague and far away. Much in Buddhism 
can be used by Christians. Its findings may be used as stepping stones 
to the highest truth as revealed in Christ. Buddha was given the title, 
‘The Light of Asia.’ But he does not compare with ‘The Light of 
the World.’ The lotus flower is the Buddhist emblem of the soul’s 
stepping from earth to higher things as the cross in Christianity re- 
presents the desire of the heart to rise to greater heights above the 


petty things of this world. 


Buddhism gave hope to the seeking soul. To hope for something 
better appealed to the earnest seeking Chinese mind. Yet it was a 
long hard road of many transmigrations that had to be travelled to 
realize this hope. Christianity also brings hope to the seeker, but the 
road has a bright, pleasant aspect and attracts the seeker, and permits 
him to realize this hope more quickly because Christ has redeemed 
the soul and ams but love and obedience. Buddhism says love and 
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pity, compassion and self-sacrifice are the essence of the highest life. 
Christianity says the same and adds that to live this highest life there 
is a loving Savior who will come and abide in the hearts of men and 
help them live their highest. The earnest Buddhist also prays for 
forgiveness and believes his Buddha hears and answers. 

Buddhism is a wonderful way provided for the needs of the soul. 
It has prepared the heart of China for Christianity in a special way. 
China is better able to receive Christianity for having Buddhism and all 
its highest teachings. Buddhism put a spiritual content into the Chinese 
character: spiritual needs and aspiration were already known when 
Christianity entered China. | 

China’s religious needs are essentially the same as those of any 
other people, and these needs have led her to a most prolonged and 
profound search for truth concerning God. Truth no matter where 
found is truth. Truth in the mouth of a Taoist or Buddhist is no less 
truth than when found in the mouth of a Christian. Jesus said, ‘I am 
the truth,’ and in so far as they have truth, no matter in how small 
a measure, to that extent they have something of Christ, and we may 
build on it and lead them to higher and more profound truth. The 
good act of a Buddhist must be recognized as a good act just as much 
as the same act done by a Christian. . 

The ethical teachings of Confucianism must find their place along- 
side the ethical teachings of Christ. In so far as Confucianism in- 
fluences men to a righteous life it is the same in kind as the influence 
of Jesus. The golden rule of Confucius is different from that of 
Christianity, not in being negative while the latter is positive, but in the 
fact that Christ would have all men equal. Confucius provided for a 
graded society where each one performed his duties according to his 
status. In his graded society he would have some parts recognized 
as more honorable and being shown more distinction than others on 
the basis that they were more worthy. Yet we must here give due 
credit to Mo Tzu who lived before the days of Christ for reaching the 
idea of the equality of all men. “There are no classes” (4 4 %&). 
In Christianity the most worthy one who ever lived was a servant to men 
because HE CHOSE TO BE. At the same time He knew He was Lord 
and Master. 

China’s religious thinking is wonderful and shows how much can 
be thought out by the mind of man. On the other hand her religious 
practice shows how far short man comes to living up to any ideals 
he may think out without the help of divine power which is supplied 
in no religion apart from Christianity. We can do most for China by 
recognizing the truth she has, then go on to the higher things for 
which she has so long sought and yet has not found because of not 
knowing Christ. Christianity shines the brighter if due place is given 
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‘to China’s honored sages and their philosophies. We may accept the 


truth they have to point them to the highest and greatest revelation of 
truth Christ gave. We need not fear that China’s sages will usurp the 
place of Christ. None can fill that place but Christ Himself. But if 
we try to put aside the sages whom the Chinese honor as of no account 
they will resent it and will not accept the highest we have come to bring 
them. The place Christ should occupy in their lives will, therefore, be 
empty. They will go through life not getting the best that is in store 
for them nor realizing their highest achievement of character. 

Christ wants, not ceremonies and systems of philosophy, but a new 
kingdom in the hearts and experiences of men. He wants changed hearts, 
and unselfish service. He wants the Chinese to live intelligent, unselfish 
lives of love worshipping God because they love to and because they realize 
in Him all the truth sought but never fully found until found in Christ. 


Students and Marriage Customs in China 


BY COLLEGE GIRLS* 


involves many problems. These problems should be considered 

and solved so that there will be standards to guide our actions 

which will be neither ultra-conservative nor ultra-liberal. 
When Western marriage customs first came to China, the students 


IT} present attitude of Chinese students towards marriage customs 


‘ favored them. Many students adopted them. At the same time they 


ignored the old Chinese customs. These have some good points. They 
became too liberal and neglected the essential part of the Western 
marriage customs—the advice of older people, which should be con- 
sidered before the engagement. In consequence many problems arose 
in connection with free choice in marriage. ‘There were three chief 
results. First, individual happiness did not always follow free choice. 
The individual was sometimes in a pitiful condition. For instance, a 
girl, a well-educated student, adopted free choice in marriage. Unfor- 
tunately she disregarded public opinion and went finally into free love. 
She married a young man who was handsome and liberal in his promises. 
Before very long, however, her husband ceased to care for her and 
treated her in accordance with conservative principles. She lived with 
her parents-in-law who were also conservative in their attitude. Thus 
she was not free. What she learned at school could not be put into 


practice. 


*This statement was worked out by a class of students in Ginling College for 
Women that was studying the “Social Application of Christianity.” 
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Second, those who adopted free choice in marriage often neglected 
the investigation of the family into which they married. For instance 
one girl after marriage found that her husband’s family was not the 
kind of family with which she had expected to live. All of them smoked 
opium! Not having a strong character, after a year or two she yielded 
to the family influence and smoked also. If she had investigated that 
family thoroughly before becoming engaged, she would probably not 
have chosen that man as her husband. 

Third, divorce often resulted from free choice in marriage. For 
instance a man teacher and a woman teacher taught in separate schools. 
They fell in love. Finally they married and lived in a rented house. 
A few weeks after the marriage the husband treated his wife unkindly. 
Why? The reason was that the man already had a wife and he was © 
finally convinced that his first wife was a good wife. Afterwards, he 
became a Christian. Then he could have only one wife. He then 
divorced the second wife though he gave her a certain amount of money 
every month. But her life was sad and lonely. 

Since Christianity came to China we have also the problem of 
marriage between Christian and non-Christian families. Should a 
Christian man or woman marry a non-Christian? It is, it seems to 
me, possible for a Christian man to marry a non-Christian, for in 
China the man’s influence is greater than.the woman’s. Women are 
passive and more easily adapt themselves to their environment, so 
that if a woman comes to live with a Christian family she will gradually 
accept their doctrine. On the other hand it is more difficult when a 
Christian woman marries a non-Christian man. This seems to me 
inadvisable. For instance, a Christian girl was engaged by her parents to 
a non-Christian man. Her only comfort was that she might tell the 
good tidings of Jesus to her husband and his family; for she could 
not hope to break the engagement. After the wedding ceremony the 
man took the customary attitude that she was his property and slave. 
She must obey him in everything. He suppressed her very severely. 
As a result the woman’s good character and religious faith deter- 
jorated. Her feeling and her attitude towards God gradually changed. 
No Christian leader came in contact with her. This incident makes me 
feel that it is better for a Christian woman not to marry a non-Christian 
man. 

Early betrothal contracts made by parents without the knowledge of 
their children can be broken if necessary. For instance, if a man or 
woman finds out that the betrothed’s opinion and conduct are quite 
different from his or her point of view and as a result forsees that 
the marriage will not be successful, then it is better to break the engage- 
ment, for it would be hard to get along harmoniously under such cir-| 
cumstance. But if the parents on both sides find that the man’s and 
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woman’s characters are good and that the engagement promises well, 
then the contract should not be broken. _ The young man or woman 
should take the parents’ advice. 

It is the Christian social rule that the parents should not make 
betrothal contracts for their children. Before the announcement of 
the engagement they should speak to the son or daughter about it. If 
those to be engaged object to the proposed engagement they must stop 
trying to arrange it. If the parents find that a girl is worthy to be the 
wife of their son they can influence him on their side by giving him 
opportunity to be together with her or to work with her in church 
activities-or in social service. 

China has always considered women inferior to men. Even Con- 
fucius, the great moral teacher, assigned women a place on the back 
seat. Men have treated woman unfairly by the practice of the double 
moral standard. For instance, it is considered a normal thing for a 
man to marry two or three wives, (with the exception of Christian 
people) if the first wife has not given birth to a son. Thus society 
does not criticize the practice of polygamy, but the practice of polyandry 
is most severely criticised and punished. But it is equally as bad for a 


‘man to be polygamous as it is for a woman to be polyandrous. Then 


again, it is perfectly right for a widower to marry again. But for a 
widow it is quite different. To win the approval of society she must 
remain all her life a widow. Yet if she has any children or debts left 
she remains responsible for them. 

As a reaction from such existing customs, Chinese students, es- 
pecially those that are intellectually trained, feel that the Chinese who 


‘adopt the new custom of free choice in marriage should establish a new 


standard of Chinese living. There should be no double moral standard— 
no polygamy or polyandry! For the benefit of future generations the 
man and woman should meet the requirements of eugenics before they 
become engaged. In setting up new customs, woman must make the 
home pleasant and be a dutiful wife. But the man also must strive to 
make his wife happy and contented. _ 

As the result of experience and actual observation students are 
coming to feel that Chinese men and women ought not to copy all 
the foreign marriage customs. The old marriage customs are autocratic 
and not democratic. This is bad! But to take up any custom that is 
entirely new to China is equally bad. There is, therefore, a tendency 
to compromise between the old and new. 

Young people ought not to overlook the advantage of having the 
advice of parents or older people. Westerners also have this, although 
perhaps to a smaller degree than the Chinese. It is so easy for young 
people to think that westerners are entirely free and that, therefore, 
Chinese young people should be similarly free. Christian parents should 
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cease to be autocratic. But many non-Christian parents still take part 
in deciding their children’s marriage. China has been for generations 
under the control of the old customs and it is hard to make a radical 
change all at once. There is need to be very careful. 

We agree, then, in regard to marriage that we need our parents’ or 
older peoples’ advice, but that the final decision is to be made by the 
individual concerned. If individuals are to know each other before they 
are engaged or married, there must be some agency to make this pos- 
sible. Co-education is one such means. It affords opportunities for 
young people in class or social gatherings. In co-educational institutions 
young men and women may know each other, when they work together 
in public places, free from thought of the differences which exists between 
them. This provides an opportunity for them to know each other’s char- 
acter and interests. It is not advisable to have co-education in high 
schools, since high school pupils are just in their adolescent period and 
are apt to make mistakes. It is still hard for the colleges since public 
opinion in China has not yet fully approved the system of co-education. 
(The married men attending college create a very serious problem.) 
Another place that affords a good chance for social intercourse between 
the sexes, is in school or church work where they work together as 
sisters and brothers and where each has a chance to know the character, 
and virtues—such as promptness, truthfulness, and loyalty—of the other. 
The various fields of work need men and women that are dependable. 
The present generation of Chinese youth is passing through a transitional 
period. If they make a good start they will pave a smooth path for the 
future generations to tread upon and to improve. If they start off 
too rashly, then they will make it harder for future generations. 

After knowing each other through the various ways listed above 
the individual chooses the one who is most suitable to be a life companion. 
After the choice is made by the advice of older people the couple should 
set up a new and separate home of their own. It is the habit of the 
Chinese to live with the husband’s parents after marriage. This some- 
times makes the newly married couple dependent on the parents. The 
man does not care much for the girl’s parents and so no due reverence 
is shown to them. Hence to Chinese students of to-day it seems better 
to set up a new home for themselves. They will thus learn how to be 
independent and the parents on both sides will receive equal reverence and 
love and welcome in their home. Of course when the parents get old 
and are not able to work they will come and live with the children by their 
own choice.. Thus the young married people will still keep in com- 
munication with their parents though living in a separate home. 

In this newly established home the wife should be the right hand 
to her husband. She should be careful that the husband’s life and work 
are not hindered by her. She should be willing to stay at home and 
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do her duty. As a wife she makes the home a cheerful, restful, and 
comfortable place for the man when he comes back from a day’s hard 
work. The man would then have no desire to be away from home 
after leaving his business. As an educated mother, she should do her 
part in educating the children at home. She should study the develop- 
ment of the physical side of the children and should be careful to develop 
their bodies as a basis for their activities. Both parents should be careful 
in selecting the people with whom they associate, and careful about the 
playmates of the children. The mother should give the child such in- 
tellectual training as she sees to be suitable. It is not the mother alone 
who has the whole responsibility of the home training of the child. The 
father shares this responsibility. As the child grows old and enters 
school the mother keeps herself alive to the problems of the child and 
the problems that are going on outside of her home. In this way she 
is able to answer the questions of the child and be a constant companion. 
Reverence of the younger ones toward parents will thus be increased. 

It is true that a married woman should devote most of her time to 
the duties of the home, training the children and making the home com- 
fortable for the whole family. Yet this is not the only duty of an edu- 
cated woman. There are many social demands also. She ought to or- 
ganize different clubs to improve conditions of living—clubs for the pro- 
hibition of drinking and smoking, and for promoting public sanitary 
conditions. In this way, her functions as an educated woman’ would 
not be limited to the home, but society would also get the benefit of her 
better privileges. 

Many a time married people spend all their time in work, the man 
in his business, and the woman in her home duties, regardless of any re- 
creation. Chinese students of to-day think that some money should be 
reserved for recreation and self-culture. Newspapers and magazines help 
one to know what is going on in the world and the lines of thought 
that are filling the minds of the people of the time. Educated people 
should keep themselves growing intellectually or else they can not be 
counted as good citizens. Home duties and business should not keep 
married people from attending lectures by well known men. Good con- 
certs are also to be included in the family budget. Man’s knowledge is 
often limited by space so progressive married people should also reserve 
some money for travel. By traveling ideas are broadened and people 
get real enjoyment. 

In conclusion, the ideal home of the Chinese students of to-day 1s 
one in which not only the members of the family find rest and comfort 
but one in which strangers are also welcomed at all times. 
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The Social Heart of China 


FRANK RAWLINSON 


7ENVHE family is China’s social heart. For many centuries has its 
‘| steady beat gone on. Through it pulses China’s dynamic inter- 


ests, affections and loyalties. The loyalty which flows from it 
is rarely deflected. What has the Christian to do with it? 

“Christianity will not become indigenous until it has won the family 
to a greater degree than the present would indicate.” This pronounce- 
ment was made at the National Christian Conference, Shanghai, 1922." 
To this was added a few slim paragraphs’ about propagandizing the 
Chinese family. Elsewhere something was said about worship in the 
home. That was all. The Centenary Conference, 1907, and the Con- 
tinuation Committee Conference, 1913, said less. What does it mean to 
win the family? Attempts to study the relation of Christianity to the 
family in China as a social institution are disappointingly meagre. Much 
more attention has been given to ancestor worship: even in this veal 
the Christian church has not found the principle of approach. Some 
attention is now being given to the improvement of the home. Sporadic 
comments on the family and its significance are also plentiful. But so 
far the relation of this the most vital aspect of Chinese life to what 
claims to be the most vital religion is an uncharted and unexplored field. 

Three approaches to the clan family system in China are discern- 
nable; by “‘clan’” family is understood a group of related families living 
together under a central control, and to some extent polygamous. 
(1) To take it over as it is. (2) To displace it with something wholly 
Western. (3) To modify it by embodying in it certain Christian values. 
The first is not feasible from a Christian viewpoint. The second is 
not desirable from a Chinese viewpoint. The third is the general ap- 
proach of this chapter. Modification of the Chinese clan family system 
is both desirable and possible. The Western “small” or “separate’’ and 
monogamous family has weaknesses as well as the clan family. Into 
the Western form of the family Christianity attempts to put certain 
values, though just what the “Christian” family in contradistinction from 
the “Western” family is, it would, on the basis of practice, be difficult 
to say. 

The main question is, “Is it advisable or possible to secure in 
China a Christian clan family, as over against the Christianized Western 
family?’ What I have to say in developing this approach and attempt- 
ing a partial answer to this last question is culled mainly from confer- 
ences and discussions with Chinese. Chinese literature is also utilized 
since many features of the clan family as it now exists are ancient in 


origin. 
94. The Chinese Church, 1922, page 261. 
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Christianity will not be naturalized in China until it has woven 
itself into China’s social heart. This citadel of Chinese civilization will 
be the last to yield to outside influence. Buddhism has for nearly two 
milleniums tended to weaken the emphasis on family life: it has not 
attempted to reform it. Its steady rythmic flow has not varied one 
jota as the result. China has absorbed what it wanted of Buddhism. 
Family life has just gone on. Christianity emphasizes family life but 
cuts into the Chinese family system. In keeping with Western marriage 
ideas (a part of Christianity as it has come to China) Western Christians 
working in China have apparently assumed that the Chinese group 
control of the family would in time be displaced by that of the two 
most concerned. In centres where the impact of the West has been 
heavy some Chinese have tried to act on- this assumption. The net 
result is uncertainty as to how the family should be set up and controlled 
in China. This uncertainty has been deepened by modern industry and 
education. Industry tends to undermine the old family system by 
scattering its members as a result of their going abroad to find work 
and through the lifting of the economic value of women. Modern edu- 
cation enhances the natural desire of both men and women to choose their 
mates for themselves. Since also education in China does not proceed 
at the same pace for men and women it tends to divide culturally those 
betrothed in early life. Here arises a conflict between desire for a cul- 
tural equal as a mate and the will of the family. For some the con- 
flict becomes acute. This does not make for happiness. The practice 
of divorce in China seems to be gaining ground partly to the desire to 
break off undesired early betrothals, partly through emphasis on in- 
dividual wishes, sometimes because a woman declines to marry a man who 
has other wives, and partly through the bad example of the West. The 
ramifications of Chinese family relationships entail in many cases a 
crushing economic burden for those wishing to set up a “modern family.”’ 
Very few “modern” Chinese families succeed in breaking away from 
these burdens though some may lighten them. 

For the masses of the Chinese people, mainly agricultural, the an- 
cient ideals and practises still hold sway. So strong is the influence of 
the family as a social unit in China that there are not wanting Chinese 
leaders who claim that Christianity should try to win the family as a_ 
unit and cease to lay such exclusive stress on the winning of the in- 
dividual. In fine it is high time something be understood about fitting 
the Christian religion into China’s social heart. An achievable terminus 
ad quem is urgently needed. At present it is impossible to tell what 
the Christian Movement aims at or expects to achieve in this matter. 
The “Christian”? Western family can only be set up in China through the 
displacement of the clan family. This contingency is quite unlikely. 
One factor is that the clan family is grounded in China’s agricultural 
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thought life. This includes the great majority of the Chinese people. 
The Christian Church will not escape the influence of this great majority. 
It will make for modification rather than displacement of the clan 
family. 

The somewhat easy response to “modern” influences on the part 
of a small minority of the younger generation in China is now giving way 
to a desire to retain what is good in the clan family. At the same time 
there is a rising desire to prune off some of its dead or useless branches. 

In this situation certain questions demand study. “What is worth 
while in the clan system?’ ‘What needs to be or might be changed?” 
“What Christian or common emphases should be set up as the aim?” 
It is such questions as the above that have led me to try to analyze 
the situation and indicate some of the principles which must control the 
search for a solution. With details of family life I shall not deal much. 
But if family life in China is to be Christianized we must know better 
than we now do where Christian principles might or should come in. 
For myself I do not any longer assume that the Chinese clan family 
system must necessarily give place to the so-called Western separate 
or small family system or even the “Christian” Western family. China’s 
modern family problem is one of permeating an old system with new 
features and: giving proper emphasis to certain principles embedded 
therein rather than that of seeking to substitute another system. 

Christianity’s most acute and baffling problem in China is in its 
relation to the family. Education will mow down the grass of China’s 
superstitions. But the clan family system being a mixture of good 
and bad, as will appear later, and a sturdy tree cannot be thus easily 
lopped off. It is with considerable trepidation that I offer this analysis 
of the problem of family life in China. Nothing said is thought of 
as final. Our easy assumptions of what should be done must, however, 
give place to a solution adapted to China. 

In China, then, the clan or group is the dominating factor in 
family life. Only slowly have I come to realize that embedded in 
this clan system are a number of good features. : 

The rate and ease of divorce is growing in the West. Whatever 
one’s attitude towards divorce per se this fact indicates an increasing 
instability in family life that is alarming. The family, as once under- 
stood, threatens to become a system of consecutive polygamy and 
polyandry based on passing whims. In China up to date the reverse 
has generally been true. Divorce has, it is true, been easy for the man. 
Taking the initiative therefore was his prerogative alone. A wife might 
be divorced for any one of seven faults and some other reasons.*” And 
yet divorce does not seem to have been unusually common or easy in China. 


95. Outlines of Chinese History, Li Ung Bing, page 51: Chinese Family Law, 
Mollendorff, page 17. 
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The woman was not left without protection against the whims of the 
man. Three reasons might operate against a husband’s arbitrariness. 
(1) If she had kept with him the full three years of mourning for his 
parents. (2) If he passed from poverty to affluence and honor after 
marriage with her. (3) If the wife found herself without relatives 
to whom she might go. Furthermore her consent was sometimes 
necessary.°® Neither was it easy to get rid of a concubine. Back of 
all this is another and a better explanation. It was the rule in ancient 
times that the relation of husband and wife should be long enduring.** 
In general, therefore, the family system in China has been stable. A 
matrimonial union set up on the will and controlled in the interests of 
the group did not apparently succumb very easily to the whims of in- 
dividuals. Even betrothals are difficult to dissolve. 

This tendency towards family stability does not rest alone on the 
fact that the wishes and whims of the individual are subordinated to 
the will of the group. The family is the economic as well as the 
social unit. Mutual economic interests are another binding tie. There 
is, however, a more significant bond than this. Though the will of 
the individual was not expected to operate in setting up another family 
As in the govern- 
ment so in the family, ethical love was the foundation. “Without loving 
there can be no (real) union, and without respect the love will not be 
correct.°*> The clan might force a couple to live together. Their in- 
timate relationship, however, was not expected to rest on external or 
clan authority alone. | 

The roots of Chinese family life went even deeper than this. It 
was religious as well as social. It was part of that order of life 
arising out of human relationship with the universal Tao. It was not 
based on fleeting passions alone. Mencius said that the greatest human 
relationship is that of male and female living together.°° Yet though 
this relationship was conferred by Heaven it took sagely strength and 
wisdom to tread this way.’°’ When two entered into the marital union 
they worshipped Heaven. Some Chinese thinkers even seemed to re- 
cognize that in regard to its function of propagation the family is a 
method of cooperation with the Supreme Power. Ku Liang (Fifth 
century B.C.) said, ‘““The female alone cannot procreate: the male alone 
cannot propagate: Heaven alone cannot produce a man. The three col- 
laborating man is born.” To the above must be added ancestral wor- 
ship which through the close connection it set up between the living 


96. Moral Tenets and Customs in China, Weiger, page 193: Chinese Family Law, 
Mollendorff, page 17. 
97. Yi King, Sacred Books of the East, Legge, Appendix VI, Section II, page 437. 
98. Sacred Books of the East, Max Muller, Li Ki, Book XXIV: 9. 
* 99. Works of Mencius, Book V. Chap. II: 
100. Works of Mencius, Book VII. Chee. XXXV III. 
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members of the family, particularly the males, with the welfare of those 
in some sort of a disembodied state, gave to the family a social-religious 
function. This came to be the dominating influence in family life. 
It was a common bond of worship. ._The same bond held the early 
Roman family together. In the West it should be noted that the re- 
ligious bond of family life, as seen in some sort of religious sanction 
and family worship, is weakening. That may be one explanation of its 
tendency towards instability. 

The clan system also stresses “filial piety,” the consideration on 
the part of the junior members of the family for the respect and 
welfare of its seniors. Such consideration for those within the family 
is the guide for the attitude to others outside of it. 

Within the clan system also executive authority is centralized. 
This centralization of authority is intended to work for the conservation 
of social values. It may also work towards autocratic domination. To 
this further reference will be made. » ae 

Within the clan family there is a large amount of cooperation for 
common ends and a sharing of common economic resources. Here is 
where the difficulties of a couple who wish to set up a separate home 
come in. They cannot have an exclusively small family purse. They 
are expected to share their economic resources with their relatives. This 
psychology of cooperation and sharing are virtues to be retained and 
extended, with proper safe-guards, to extra-family interests. 

Family cooperation and sharing become in effect a sort of economic 
insurance for parents, the aged, the incapable and the unfortunate. Such 
need not want so long as they are within the clan circle and have re- 
latives more prosperous than themselves. Most unhappy is that man 
who loses all his relatives or who for some misdemeanor or mischance 
finds himself outside the clan circle. Within the circle of clan interests 
the principle of, “Help one another” prevails. Christianity has broken 
to some extent the obligation to participate in local festivals. It has 
not, I think, weakened this principle of mutual interdependence and 
sharing within the family. It should not. For these principles are in 
essence Christian. 

This clan family system, furthermore, aims to control the sex- 
instinct for social rather than personal ends. Its gratification is not 
a matter of the individual alone. One tendency in the West is to separate 
sex-experience from its biological accompaniments. The Chinese have 
not made any distinction at this point. The Lun Tao Te (Moral Tract) 
looks on marrying and begetting children as the great rule of life.’ 

Family relationships in China also involve a social bond which 
has been to some extent the basis of national consciousness and may yet 


101. Moral Tenets and Customs in China, Weiger, page 161. 
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be the primary feature of China’s national solidarity. The psychology 
of family relationship and government is so ingrained in Chinese life 
that it may be necessary to find a form of national relationship and 
government through which it may express itself. The Chinese have 
to learn how to act together as one national family. In the United 
States economic interests play the major part in national solidarity. 
Perhaps China will yet show the world how to work the psychology of 
family loyalty into a national government. 

Finally since the clan tends to concentrate attention on its out- 
standing members it provides, in many instances at least, inspiration to 
individual moral effort in the high ideals and character of family an- 
cestors. The bad are not held up for emulation. 

It should be noted that all the above worthwhile features of the 
clan system are essentially Christian with the exception of the over- 
emphasis on a centralized family authority and a less distinct emphasis 
on the relation of the family to national consciousness. But with re- 
gard to this latter it must be kept in mind that the “Kingdom” re- 
lationship of Christians is essentially that of the family. It would seem, 
therefore, that the relation of the family to national consciousness and 
solidarity is implied in Christianity also. Whether, however, the govern- 
ments of “Christian’’ countries will be based finally on “Kingdom” prin- 
ciples is a question for the future to settle. If the Christian ideal of 
nation- and world-wide human relationships is that of the family then 
while there is evident need of tempering the over centralization of 
authority in the clan family yet it should be possible to work the Chinese 
idea of the family as the basis of national consciouness and government 


‘into a wider Christian program. 


But there is another side. The clan system has a dark as well 
as a bright side. To this we may now turn our attention. 

The clan system is a tower of Pisa. It leans overmuch towards 
the accentuation of the rights of the many over the one. The sub- 
mission of the individual to the group is overdone. There is overmuch 
submission to centralized authority. This makes it all too easy for 
tyrannical dispositions to indulge their bent. The father and, after his 
death, the mother have the power of death over the family. The same 
law was found among the Visigoths, the Gauls and the Romans.*” 
This power does not seem to have been generally exercised recklessly in 
China. In fact its actual exercise seems to be rare though I was re- 
cently informed of a case where a Christian had buried alive his recal- 
citrant grandson. It is tempered by the moral obligation of those 
wielding it to be just. Excessive or unjust use thereof might induce 
resentment that would clog the family wheels. Modern trends and laws 


102. Chinese Family Law, Mollendorff, page 18. 
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in China tend to take this power out of the hands of elders. But it 
will bea long time before the new laws displace this old family law. 
The development of a public opinion strong enough for the enforce- 
ment of a new law goes slowly. Most of the weaknesses of the clan 
system centre in this undue power of elders or parents. Even now, 
however, public opinion or official action may check it when used ex- 
cessively or unjustly. 

The motive embedded in ancestral worship and which enhances the 
desire for children, especially males, in order that they may pay the 
necessary rites to their ancestors, is another weakness. It has helped to 
justify concubinage and add to China’s population problem. 

There is also overmuch economic dependence on the group. The 


_ members of the family tend to lean up against one another too much. 


Family cooperation thus becomes an opening for exploitation of the 
family by its weak or indolent members: family sharing becomes an 
opening for lazy reliance on its more able and willing members. The 
fillip to personal effort to earn something that comes from economic 
necessity is thus lightened. As a result individual initiative and in- 
dependence are inhibited rather than released. The moral balance is 
on the wrong side of the ledger. 

All this means an unequal distribution of family responsibility. 
This bears fruit in a one-sided idea of duty. More may be thought 
of what the family should or may do for one than what one should do 
for the family. The economic effort falls on too few. The elder 
often controls entirely the disbursement of the family funds making 
others, however, share with him the responsibility for acquiring them. 
This habit and psychology of economic dependence on the family ex- 
plains to some extent the ease with which many Chinese Christians slip 
into dependence on foreign sources for their economic support. 

The clan family idea of cooperation and sharing might easily 
be made the basis for a nation-wide organization if paternalistic authority 
were merged more into that of a shared family authority. But here 
another difficulty appears. The clan system has to a tremendous ex- 
tent actually absorbed the devotion of the individual. Vis a vis the 
state, therefore, the clan system has tended against national solidarity 
and loyalty. Can this devotion of the individual to the family be ex- 
tended to include the larger family, the nation? Extra-family friend- 
ship and rural community cooperation are already practised to some 
extent as I have shown. The problem of correcting this limited loyalty 
is largely one of education and wider intercourse. Both these are now 
appearing on the horizon of China’s social life. 

We have shown that the family has a religious as well as a social 
sanction. But both these motives tend to centre in the perpetuation of 
the happiness of the heads of the families. They are thus at one and the 
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same time undemocratic and impermanent. They are undemocratic be- 
cause the happiness of some members of the family is looked on as of 
superior value to that of all. They are impermanent because the motive 
tends to shift from one elder to another. Of course the head of the 
family is supposed to look out for the good of all. Actually the good of 
some takes first place. 

More serious than any of the weaknesses so far given is the fact 
that the clan system tends to work against the free development of 
personality. It militates against what I have shown is looked on in 
China as the fundamental social value—the ethical development of the 
individual.* Family life tends to swamp this social ideal! There is 
overmuch family interference in individual affairs. Interference in the 
affairs of young married people by their older relatives is common every- 
where. In the clan system, however, it is linked with centralized family 
authorjty. Thus it may easily become a mailed fist. 

Perhaps the chief inroad of the clan system upon individual per- 
sonalities is seen in the almost entire absence of any voice in the choice 
of a life mate. The consent of those about to be married was never 
considered necessary. The man could sometimes back out of a betrothal 
but the woman was denied even this. The exercise of personal choice 
is the keynote of moral development. To ignore it in such a personal 
matter as marriage can hardly mean anything less than a cramping of 
personality even though through the practise of family discussion and 
the middle-man (or woman) those about to be married often found a 
chance to make effectual side-remarks about their own marriage. Per- 
sonal choice of a mate does not, it is true, insure permanent affection 
between those mated. The rising divorce problem in the West attests 
this. Yet neither does having to live with a mate chosen for one by the 
family prevent the coming of affection. Romance and affection are 
found within the clan system as well as elsewhere. Married affection is 
a flower that grows spontaneously. It is found. It cannot be forced. 
Where affection withers the clan interests tend to hold the married 
couple together. The Chinese are apt to think that young people in 
the West are much freer in their choice of mates than they actually 
are. And Westerners are apt to think that the clan system blights marital 
love much more than it actually does. 

The fundamental issue is whether a marriage is a union of families 
or a union of individuals. Both types of union are found in the West, 
though the emphasis is on the second. The Western custom of giving 
away the bride is a vague recognition of the first. In China marriage 
is mainly a bond of love between two families. This idea has its roots 
in the past.*°%* The two ideas might be combined. 


103. Curinese Recorver, June 1926, page 428. 
104. Yi King, Sacred Books of the » Legge, Book XLI, 1. 
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The clan system, therefore, puts overmuch restriction on individual 
freedom in regard to a matter that is tremendously individual. Such 
restrictions tend rather against than towards the flowering of personality. 
Self-development in ability to choose a mate is at least as important as 
many other aspects of self-development. Families are not set up purely 
for the benefit of a larger family group. In China the family decides 
one’s mate. In the West mating often just happens. Both need to 
educate young people into the full meaning of this significant choice. 
Neither in China or in the West are text-books found which set forth 
the laws of worth-while mating. 

It naturally follows that in China there has been overemphasis on 
the perpetuation of race and clan particularly of the clan or family. This 
has tended to lower the age of marriage. In early times, moreover, 
marriage was not a matter of free choice. It was required. A special 
mandarin saw to it that no man remained unmarried after thirty and 
no woman after twenty." Male children being a necessity concubinage 
was easily rationalized. As a rule there was only one legal wife. 
Technical polygamy has not been the vogue. Concubines were some- 
times made wives. In the time of The Seven States (Third century, 
B.C.) polygamy was declared a crime punishable with death. Concubin- 
age is ostensibly permitted in order to secure offspring. In practise 
it has become an indulgence of the rich. I have sometimes heard the 
argument advanced that concubinage is jistified because the man finds 
that one woman does not provide a sufficient range of companionship. 
This is a transparent rationalization. For no one advocates polyandry 
or some similar arrangement in order to meet the woman’s need for 
variation in companionship. What becomes also of the poor man’s need 
for companionship? 

Throughout the whole family system woman is too much sub- 
ordinated. She is thought of too exclusively in terms of her sex-func- 
tion.. The significance of her personality is dimmed by her functional 
significance. The clan system plays too much into the hands of the 
male. The double standard of sex gratification is thus legalized as 
well as condoned, which latter is the prevailing attitude in the West. 
It is, however, true that concubinage as compared with the all too pre-° 
valent illegal promiscuous sexual relationships, well known in the West 
as well as in China, offers somewhat greater protection to the woman. 
But this protection is too costly. While Chinese women have not been 
denied education yet it has been thought less necessary for them than 
for men. Education had an economic as well as a cultural significance. 
The woman’s economic significance. was always at.a low ebb. This 
comparative lack of emphasis on the education of women resulted in 
leaving the children during their most formative period exposed to 


105. China of the Chinese, Werner, page 114. 
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ignorant mothers. The effect of this has been ignored. Furthermore 
the woman’s lesser significance as a participant in ancestral worship has 
also tended to her undue subordination. 

The clan system, therefore, as carried on has not only worked 
against the development of that moral aspect of personality tied up 
with the exercise of free choice of a mate and the carrying of respon- 
sibility, it also works much more against the personality of the woman. 

In approaching the problem of China’s family life the Christian 
must strive first of all to be fair. This can only be done by keeping 
in mind some common family or sex-relation problems which are not 
yet solved in either the “Christian” or the Chinese civilizations. The 
majority of marriages in the West are permanent. Yet such unions 
break up with increasing ease. It is sometimes said that the possibility 
of easy and frequent dissolution of matings is a necessary preliminary 
to the search for permanent marital companionships between the sexes. 
I doubt it. Slower, more cautious and better understood matings would 
be much better. In any event both civilizations have a number of un- 
settled problems which bear upon sexual and family life. The single 
standard of sex-gratification is not dominant in either case. Sex-union 
in the West tends to be too individualistic. Sex-individualism is be- 
coming rampant. In China the individual is less free. Yet in both 
countries promiscuous sexual relationships are all too prevalent. Pro- 
stitution is a common evil. Neither concubinage nor free matings have 
eliminated it. In both cases it tends to be popularly accepted as a 


normal necessity. 


The place of parental experience in the finding of a life-mate is 


. still unsettled in both East and West. In China the consent of the 


parents has always been essential. In the West practise tends the other 
way. There would seem to be a middle ground. This neither has yet 
found. 

“Concubinage works against family harmony.” To some extent 
this frequently made charge is true. But it is not always true. The 
winning of family harmony is not a solved problem in the West either. 
Divorce is sometimes defended on the ground that those desiring to 
separate have not found harmony — Both civilizations have much 
to learn in this regard. 

One problem involved in attempts to change the family system 
in China, is that of the economic basis of support. Is the small family 
really more expensive per capita than the clan family? This question 
needs serious study. Inasmuch as a young married Chinese couple 
must needs carry their share of supporting other members of their clan 
or family the expenses of a young couple are apt to be heavier than if 
they lived separately. But usually a group can live together cheaper 
per capita than a couple. At least this is the general assumption. For 
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each married couple connected with a family to live separately means 
considerable duplication of various expenses such as rent. Here is a 
new problem. Neither the West or the East have solved it. It needs 
attention. 

What shall be the relation of religion or the church to sexual or 
family relationships? “Christian” civilization has no one dominating 
practise: indeed the civil marriage tends to supplant the religious. Chi- 
nese practise up to date includes, as we have noted, a religious sanction 
and a social-religious function or bond. Shall these be thrown over? 
Missionaries in general act on the basis of a religious sanction—some 
sort of religious ceremony and common worship—as being essential. 
But what should be the guiding principle? Nothing more can be said 
beyond indicating that there is a problem involved here which is nowhere 
settled. | | 

For both China and the West the relation of the family as a unit 
to national solidarity is unsettled. China tends to build up a national 
solidarity on the basis of family psychology, that is unless she makes 
a tremendous volte face. The West tends to ignore the family in this 
connection. Where does the family really come in? 


And finally the need for training young people for a family life 


that will mean most to themselves and society is common everywhere. 

Before venturing to point out the essential principles or features 
that might correct the obvious weaknesses of the clan system as seen 
from a Christian viewpoint I wish to indicate briefly some essentials 
to the setting up of a family under any system. _ 

In a discussion group recently held with college students the ques- 
tion was asked, How should the economic independence of the married 
man and woman be secured? Should there be a joint purse or separate 
purses or both together? Detailed arrangements in this regard depend 
to no inconsiderable extent upon temperaments. There must, however, 
be free economic cooperation and independence. Both must equally con- 
trol the expenditure of funds as touching individual needs. A young 
married couple should therefore carry their own economic responsibility. 

‘The sex instinct is not an individual matter alone. It should find 
expression under conditions that work for the development of personality 
and character. The man and woman must be equal in this regard. 
Neither must be subordinated to the other. It must be a mutual re- 
lationship. 

Some of the aims that must needs be kept in mind in utilizing this 
close relationship for the development of personality are as follows. 
The experience of companionship must be a major emphasis in sexual 
mating. In mating, therefore, there must needs be approximation to 
cultural and spiritual equality. For the clan this means that only those 
to some extent educated, and so arrived at an age when they can ex- 
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press their own minds,.should be betrothed. This principle if adopted 
would mean a revolution in the clan system. All early betrothals made 
in early life and without the consent of those betrothed should be re- 
considered if desired by either party concerned. 

By the side of filial piety must go parental piety. The clan system 
needs this emphasis. The West needs more emphasis on filial piety. 
The duty of the parent must walk with the duty of the children. 

Then the whole family should be a place where parents work through 
their children for a better social future. Temporary unions between 
parents enhance egoistic whims and so conduce to excessive individualism 
in the child. Excessive centralized control conduces overmuch sub- 
mission and a weakening of initiative. Both are influences to be avoided 
if the family is to be a place to train social citizens. The greatest con- 
tribution any one can make to society is good citizens. This being under- 
stood the career of motherhood would be looked on as of equal worth 
with any other career, a point not recognized fully in the West. 

And last the family is the place where men and women are enabled 
to express the sex-instinct while meeting all the responsibilities pertain- 
ing thereto. There is a tendency in the West to seek ways whereby 
sex may find expression altogether apart from the responsibilities and 
biological outcomes involved therein. Birth control has its place though 
a discussion thereof is impossible in this connection. But any expression 
of life that is entirely detached from its consequences and responsibilities, 
which always exist, leads to license and individualism. Personality can- 
not be developed by self-expression only. It involves meeting life’s 
ever-present responsibilities also. As far as I see it the danger of 


- sex-individualism is less pressing in China at present than in the West. 


But the younger generation is beginning to give attention to some Western | 
theories in this regard. 

In China the rights of the children need more emphasis. In the 
West the parents need more recognition in this regard judging by frequent 
remarks thereon. The rights of children that need to be kept more in 
the forefront in China are as follows. The state must take over the 
power of death over them. This is what has happened in the West. 
The family has been so supreme in China, however, that it will yield 
this right to the state only very slowly. They must get a start in life 
under the best hygienic and moral conditions. In Chis.a the desire for 
children is strong enough. The hygienic conditions finder which they 
live need improvement. Where economic conditions permit children 
are treated with consideration and affection. But children should not 
be thought of mainly in terms of their part in a social-religious function. 
Neither must they be desired only in order that the state may have good 


_ Citizens. They have a personality of their own. One motive in the 


desire for parenthood, therefore, should be that of creating new per- 
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sonalities. The child has an inherent right to live his own life as well 
as serve society. Infanticide is mainly a matter of economic pressure. 
This also explains in large part the practise known in some parts of 
China of selling young children, mainly girls, into domestic service. 

Children in China do not lack for moral ideals. In so far as 
China’s religions influence children they point in the right ethical 
direction. And yet they need and have a right to more thorough moral 
and religious training. | 

While on furlough recently a friend discussed with me the pro- 
blem of religious training for the children of Buddhists in Honolulu. 
He complained that the youngsters he dealt with were all inveterate 
liars. This he charged up in part to a lack of Buddhistic teaching on 
the value of truth-telling. As to whether or not the children of Budd- 
hists are more prone to lying than those raised in “Christian” lands 
my experience inhibits me from venturing a decision. But I was 
able to show that Buddhism definitely warns against lying as well as 
against many other undesirable things. 

Even in the clan system companionship between married people is 
far from being absent. Out of-the Chinese home have come many 
worthwhile personalities. And yet the conditions do not make for 
that freedom in companionship which should surround children who 
are to go out in the world and be social companions. The theoretical 
inferiority of women is not stressed in the Chinese home. The prac- 
tise of concubinage has resulted in the recognition in law of thirteen 
kinds of mothers in China. Yet the mother has had a value all 
her own. She has always been honored as such. Not infrequently 
she attains to family headship. All this helps to balance her theoretical 
inferiority. And yet inevitably the male attitude of superiority towards 
the mother will seep into the child’s mind. This will work against his 
learning to look on other people as his moral equals. Personally I have 
not come across anything in Chinese literature which seriously discusses 
the question of whether or not woman is the moral equal of man. In 
any event those aspects of the clan family which do not permit of free 
companionship work against the spiritual atmosphere in the home. A 
child exposed to such an atmosphere starts life with a heavy handicap. 

Finally the relation of the home to the state might be kept prominent 
in the home through the cultivation of a general social interest as well 
as the particular family interest. General education will do this for 
China as it has for the West. As public education gains ground in 
China extra-family interests will, with others, take their place. But 
it should also be possible through various social contacts and literature 

to increase the extra-family interests of the adults within the home. 


oe Family Laws of the Chinese, J. C. Arlington, China Review, Vol. XXV, 
page o/. 
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It is plain from the above that China’s problem of family life is 
not going to be settled by any easy displacement of the clan family by the 
small family. China’s family laws and customs will persist for a long 
time." And comparing the actual achievements of the small family 
system with the clan system it is not possible to say dogmatically that 
this should even be attempted. What then might be the Christian 
approach? What are some of the changes that might be brought about 
in the clan system with a view to correcting its obvious weaknesses? 


The following are offered as suggestions toward a solution—the 
search for a Christian clan family. They might also form the basis 
for a Christian objective in China in this regard. 


(1) The excessive power of the family or clan through its heads 
must be modified. The state must to some extent take over these 
powers. This will only be possible as the idea of the proper dominance 
of the state over the family becomes a controlling aspect of Chinese 


thought. 

(2) The moral equality of men and women must be recognized. 
They differ biologically. The effects of this neither can evade. Educ- 
ation for the woman should fit her for life in society and for mother- 
hood. Likewise education should, among other things, fit a man for 
fatherhood. Mencius agreed that all men may become Yaous and 
Shuns.*°° This is a matter of equality of moral character. It should 
be definitely recognized that this is as possible for women as for men. 
Whether men and women are equal in mental traits and qualities is still 
an. unsettled question: but this need not militate against a recognition 
of their moral equality. 

(3) The marriage relation should be strictly monogamous. Only 
thus can the moral equality of woman with man be recognized and each 
have an equal opportunity to develop companionship with a chosen mate. 


This is why Christianity, though it did not originate it, has become so 


closely linked up with the monogamous family. It provides the best 
and most equal chance for the development of personality. 

(4) The advice of elders should be sought in the choice of a life 
mate. But the consummation of a marital union should not be possible 
without the consent of those to be united. So long as this latter re- 
quirement is secured either the elders or the young people concerned 
might take the initiatory steps. 

(5) Whether or not a young married couple in China need always 
to set up a separate establishment seems doubtful. But it is essential 


107. Chinese Family and Commercial Law, Jamieson, page 3. 
108. Mencius, Book VI: Chap. II. 1. 
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that they have more privacy than is obtainable under ordinary living 
conditions in China. 


' (6) Economic independence as regards personal responsibilities 
is another sina-qua non. It is as true in the family as elsewhere that 
unless people actually carry responsibility they will find difficulty in 
measuring up to their moral responsibilities. This is achieved easier 
in the small family. But it is not necessarily impossible in the clan 
family. 

(7) There must be fuller sharing of family responsibility. Over- 
centralization of authority always tends to play into the hands of those 
wielding the authority. Human nature is built that way. The re- 
sponsibility for the having and rearing of children should be on their 
parents. Child bearing should be voluntary and not a matter of any 
sort of male or social compulsion. Parenthood should be a matter of 
mutual agreement. The moral dignity of a personality is not recognized 
until its responsibility for its own acts is recognized, and its acceptance 
of this responsibility definitely made. These are essential to individual 
self-respect also. This principle when applied would correct the over- 
emphasis on the subordination of daughters-in-law: for being the moral 
equals of their husbands they must share his responsibility. 


(8) Companionship between mates should be a major aim in setting 
up a family. The race must go on. Society must needs be supplied 
with worthwhile citizens. Even interlocking family interests need not 
and should not be ignored. But those who intend to live together 
should also seek for companionship for themselves as well as parti- 
cipate in preserving the race, serving society, and creating new per- 
sonalities. Were this kept in mind perhaps marriage would be entered 
into more cautiously in the West. In China it would help to end 
early betrothals. Of course there is in this search for companionship 
an unknown quality. No one can prophesy conclusively in advance 
that any two persons will be able to achieve companionship. Yet com- 
panionship should be the one aim in setting up a family. This is, I take 
it,.one distinctive mark of the Christian family. It is most difficult 
to achieve. Yet when achieved it is incomparable. Both the “Christian” 
West and China need to study how to achieve it. 


(9) There is also needed intensification of the religious basis of 
the family through a clearer appreciation of the equal worth of all 
members of the family to God. China tends to measure the value of 
the individual by that of outstanding individuals in the family. The 
West tends too much to measure the family by its opportunities for 
individual satisfaction. Both need to think of it in terms of a mutual 
relationship to God. Family life needs a religious sanction. What 
China has in this regard should be clarified and retained. The motive 
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in having children in order that they may participate in rendering the 
non-earthly condition of their ancestors acceptable must be given up. 
It is not scientific to call children into the world in order that they may 
minister to those no longer in it. This change added to the right of all 
to decide as to their own marriage and the making of parenthood and 
childbearing voluntary would do much to offset China’s trend to over- 
population. Whether China desires or is ready for more than this it 
is difficult to say. But the emulation of worth-while ancestors, a proper 
attitude towards and commemoration of them should be retained. Other 
features of “ancestor worship” might also be retained. It has too 
much of good in it and too much of meaning for the Chinese people 
to be thrown into the discard. It goes without saying that the family 
should as a family recognize God. If life in the family is to be 
considered, as Mencius said, as the highest human relationship then 
its real values can only be won and conserved by keeping it in touch 
with the highest universal values. There are, in my thinking, religious 
values. 

The application of the above nine principles to the clan system 
is not easy. Some such changes, however, are necessary if Chinese 
young men and women are to have their inborn aspirations for self- 
direction in this significant relationship realized. And some such set of 
principles might well be set up as the Christian indispensables of family 
life. They do not involve breaking up the clan family. They do in- 
volve more recognition of personality. 

What has been said is offered simply as an approach to the problem. 
To Christianize the family is to change it to some extent. It means to 
seek for the Christian clan family. Christianity will not be naturalized 
in China until this problem has been solved. It will not solve itself. 
At present little is being done towards solving it. Insofar as its influence 
affects the family system of China the Christian religion is simply 
raising questions to which it attempts to give no answers. Christianity 
must seek to answer the questions it raises. The time has come when 
some answer to the eager mind of China’s youth should come from those 
who propose for her a new religion and a changed family system. It 
is hoped that the above analysis may help a little to dig up the ground 
in preparation for this. 
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In Remembrance 


Paula Ritter 


ISS Paula Ritter died of cancer at the Presbyterian Hospital for 
MI Women at Paotingfu, and was buried in the Martyr’s Memorial 
Cemetery. Miss Ritter was born in Chicago in 1879 and came 
to China in 1904. She began her missionary service at Lin- 
ming-kwan and the adjacent station, Han-Tan-hsien, rounding out two 
decades of continuous work, much of the time with no foreign co- 
laborer. Though equipped with but common school education, she had 
a native ability above the average and an indefatigable zeal for souls. 
Strong in body, she endured the hardships of itinerating, conducted 
classes for men and women, did a man’s work in planning and over- 
seeing building and meeting the countless demands made upon one in 
pioneer work. Eager to relieve suffering, she used the simple remedies 
she knew for their minor ills; and sent the more serious cases, often at 
her own expense, to the nearest hospital. After her death, a father 
brought his little boy for a double cataract operation, holding in his hand 
the roll of dollars which Miss Ritter had provided for his expenses, 
one of her last acts of loving thoughtfulness. Although she engaged 
in no lawsuits, she brought many an imposter and oppressor of the poor 
to account. She rescued a little girl, so deformed by disease and neglect 
that she could move about only upon her hands and knees, from her 
heartless owners and gave her a home in the compound where she is 
now in school. She took a baby girl from a dung heap where it had 
been thrown to die; to-day it is an attractive child. During the famine 
of 1920-1921 a number of boys were saved from starvation, given a 
primary school education, and now all but five are earning their own 
living. If she needed a material monument the church just completed 
at Lin-Ming-Kwan would be a fitting one. The work on the founda- 
tion was done as a voluntary contribution by the Christians. The edifice 
seats a thousand, the members coming not only from the city but from 
all the surrounding villages within a wide radius. 


John B. Fearn 


Dr. Fearn was born in Jackson, Mississippi, August 26, 1871, and 
received his higher training in the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of that state. After graduating from the Memphis Medical College he 
took further medical training in New York and came to China in 1895, 
under the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. He came out for medical 
work primarily, but he entered the regular ministry of his church after 
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his arrival on the field. For most of his life in this country he gave 
himself to these two lines of work, more or less concurrently. 

Until 1907 he resided mainly in Soochow and was connected most 
of that time with the Soochow Hospital, of which institution he was 
the official head at several times. 

After his first two years at the hospital he was transferred to 
Changshu where he carried on both forms of work. For one year he 
was Presiding Elder of the Soochow District, as well as physician at the 
hospital, and during succeeding years he had definite preaching respon- 
sibilities. 

With his transfer to Shanghai in 1907 his active participation in 
the medical work of his mission was closed. He was appointed Presiding 
Elder of the Shanghai District, and from that time his commitments 
for service were in the line of evangelistic work entirely until 1913, 
when he was appointed mission treasurer. He held this position until 
he left for Europe in connection with the Chinese Labor Corps shortly 
before America entered the world war. During most of this time he 
held responsibilities for certain local church work. It was also during 
this time that he responded to a call for helpers in the Hwai River 
famine relief work. There he rendered splendid service indeed. He 
had an active part in launching the work of the Associated Mission 
Treasurers. 

On his return from war work, where he rendered most distinguished 
service and reached the rank of captain, he did not re-enter the active 
service of the mission. During his absence at the front the mission 
appointments reported him “absent on leave,”’ and the minutes of the 
Annual Conference of 1919 show that he was granted a ‘location,’ from 
the regular ‘traveling’ ministry of his church, which action left him a 
‘local,’ or lay, preacher. He retained this relation in connection with 
the Allen Memorial Church in Shanghai until his death. He continued 
his connections with the mission in various ways. He was regular in 
attendance on the station meetings, and at his death he had been for a 
long while a member of the Board of Trustees of Soochow University 
and also one of the Board of Managers of the Soochow Hospital. 

After his return from France he was appointed Resident Medical 
Superintendent of the General Hospital in Shanghai. His record in this 
work was splendid and well-known. It will be a monument to his dili- 
gence and devotion. He held his post to the very last and left his 
hospital office for his death bed. During his last illness he accepted 
appointment as Resident Medical Superintendent of the newly opened 
Country Hospital and he tried his best to fight off the disease that he 
might develop that new work. 

In 1896 Dr. Fearn was married to Dr. Anne Walter, at that time 
in charge of the Woman’s Hospital in Soochow. It was in her private 
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Sanitarium in Shanghai that he died Monday morning, June 7, 1926. 
Elizabeth, their only child, died in 1902. The abiding sense of loss in 
giving up his own child may have helped to enrich his life in the con- 
stant outflow of interest and affection for children and young people 
generally. He was the children’s friend wherever he was known, and 
was “Big Doc” to many far beyond the bounds of his own church circle. 

During these later years he has been connected also with various 
efforts for community betterment. . 

He was active and aggressive in the establishment and the ongoing 
of the Community Church. In organization and management of business 
interests he was strong and he was unsparing in his willingness to 
share this capacity with all. He was diligent in business with all good 
enterprises. 

He was genuinely religious. Strong in his own convictions he was 
able to be tolerant and charitable toward others. 

He was unusually strong in friendship. He practiced it. He loved 
people and people loved him. Surely this was clearly manifest in the 
large and very representative gathering of sorrowing friends at his 
funeral services. Many must have reflected upon this. Everybody there 
felt a sense of loss. To very many this sense of loss was personal and 
deep. 

We shall miss him truly and sorely in very many ways. But some 
of us know that he had an abiding dread of outliving usefulness; how 
truly did he die in the very midst of a useful life. 

| Jno. W. CLINE. 


Our Book Table 


SEEING CHINA. 


A CHINESE Mirror. Being reflections of the reality behind appearance. By FLORENCE 
AyscoucH. Publishers Houghton Mifflin Co., New York & Boston, London 
Jonathan Cape Ltd., Price Mex. $11. . 

. Mrs. Ayscough in “A Chinese Mirror” has done a thing for which all 
lovers of China will be grateful. She has taken history, geography, poetry 
and people and mixed them in a pot-pourri which gives more of the real 
inwardness of China than almost any of the many books which set out to 
describe what after all is an indescribable country. For she allows the 
Chinese people to speak for themselves; she is recording rather than inter- 
preting, painting pictures rather than analysing. Those who do not like 
China or care specially for the Chinese people will insist that the writer 
has poetised the dinginess and dirt completely out of sight. But on the 
other hand those who have eyes to see do see. A woman once said to 
Turner, “But Mr. Turner, I never see the colours in nature which you put 
on your canvases.” The painter replied gruffly “No madam, don’t you wish 
you could?” And by bringing a genuine love and admiration to the study 
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of China Mrs. Ayscough has been able to learn more than the observer ever 
knows exists. | 

The account of the building of the Grass Hut by the Yellow Reach is 
full of folk lore and the poetry of common things. It makes blue prints 
and a Western architect seem hopelessly commonplace. The account of 
the raising of the ridge pole is sheer beauty, and page after page is filled 
with accounts of the meaning and origin of many of the apparently meaning- 
less customs which go on all about us daily. 

The second chapter on the literary background of the great river is a 
fascinating piece of research. Instead of being simply a wonderful stretch 
of scenery, the- Yangtse—travelled with Mrs. Ayscough—turns into a human 
document, and one can gather something of the imaginative effect of its 
magnificence in the translation of famous poems which are introduced 
freely. 

Mrs. Ayscough quotes an instance of a learned Japanese professor travel- 
ling up river and arriving at his destination in a state of estaiition, having 
barely eaten or slept all the way, so keen was his desire to identify the famous 
sites on either shore! 

An interesting feature of the book is a table of comparison of the 

definitions of fourteen well known terms used in Chinese philosophy. Four 
authorities are quoted and a careful study of their conclusions is well worth 
while. 
Mrs. Ayscough has adopted the interesting mannerism of translating 
literally the names of people and places. Mr. Cultivator of Bamboos appears 
frequently. Clouded Sun City; the Hill where the Immortals assemble; the 
period of excited insects; the Emperor Vast Bravery; the Bright Concubine; 
names such as these give point and colour to the stories told. 

A visit to the Forbidden Purple City or to T’ai Shan with the Chinese 
Mirror in hand will reveal many things of hitherto utsuspected interest, and 
explain the inner meaning of much of the conventional symbolism which 
one finds on every side. Mrs. Ayscough has made available the results of 
years of study and inquiry in a fashion which has real individuality and 
charm. | 

The attractiveness of the book owes much to Miss Douglass’ beautiful 
pen and ink sketches. Straining trackers, old walled gardens, graceful curves 
of roof, careful detail of carvings illustrate the text in an unusually happy 
manner. Altogether a book to own, not to borrow, and certainly not to 


lend! 
E. W. M. 


SEEING TIBET. 


A TrpeTan on Tiset. By G. A. Compe. T. Fisher Unwin, London. 10/= net. 


With the exception of chapter I, which gives a concise treatment of 
“Aspects of Buddhism” as found in Tibet and chapter XV, which describes 
“The Devil Dance at Tachienlu,” this book is a story of Tibet as seen and 
known by an adventurous Tibetan, by name Sherap. He spoke English with 
certain interesting twists of idiom which are sometimes retained as the 
author records what he pumped out of his informant over a cigar and cup 
of cocoa. Tibet is sometimes described as a gloomy land. It will hardly 
become a summer resort. Yet the author states that, “Unlike the Chinese, 
who in general suffer from anhedonia (where did he get that notion?) the 
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Tibetans are a gay, light-hearted people, full of the joy of living, in spite 
of their rooted belief in the ubiquity and activity of evil spirits.” Certainly 
they seem from this story to have adapted themselves to their native instincts 
and environment in an easy detached way. They do what any occasion calls 
for without meditating over-deeply on its ethical significance though Tibetan 
Buddhism is not without its ethical aspirations. They have polyandry as 
to brothers and polygamy as to sisters, which seems fair at least: and some- 
times in addition share their wives with their friends. They expose their 
dead to the birds (to induce the birds to begin their feast a Lama takes a 
first bite!) sometimes bury them, cremate them or fling them in the water. 
They are not over-burdened with the joys of eating yet manage to get 
much fun out of life. Sherap spent much of the time covered by the 
book wandering around with a Lama. They were invariably met with 
kindly treatment wherever they went. He gives the popular ideas of re- 
ligion and man. Evolution should have little difficulty being accepted by 
the Tibetans for, “Old folk in Tibet believe that men are descended from 
Drasinmo, a demoness and a monkey, an incarnated Bodhisattva.’ For off- 
spring they had the various living creatures of all kinds and man. Some 
idea is also given of the dependence of the ordinary people on the mediating 
offices of the lamas. At times customs are mentioned that to a modern 
Western cause a feeling of revulsion. Yet through all the queer ideas of 
spirits and morals one senses that the Tibetan heart has aspirations for human 
intercourse and future happiness. We usually think of them as fierce and 
wild. They may be. But Sherap lets us into the gentler side of their 
natures. Their gloomy environment with its piercing winds and hard climbs 
is not made much of. Such things are taken as a matter of course to be 
overcome by the man who knows how to master himself. They are human 
for all their strange ways. This book takes us into life as a Tibetan sees 


and passes through it. 


IMAGINING THE WORST. 


Wat's WRONG WITH CHINA? By Ropney Givpert. John Murray, Albermarle St., 
London. 10/6 net. 

To read this book without feeling provoked calls for a big and active 
sense of humor. Telling China what’s wrong with her is rapidly becom- 
ing a favorite diversion which is in this case taken seriously enough. The 
author is a journalist trying to play the role of psychologist. His assay 
as a psychologist, however, takes him into untrodden footways. As an his- 
torian he does well. His summaries of recent and remote events are read- 
able and reliable. His excursion into China's origins also make interesting 
reading albeit it lands us in a number of converging cul de sacs. In these 
regards he seems to sense his limitations. As a psychological interpreter 
of the Chinese, however, he gives his imagination the reins and revels in 
dogmatic denunciations. He is clamant for the rights of trade. Indeed his 
underlying motive is to assert these same rights. Of humanitarianism— 
evidently a weakness in his eyes—he shows little. Trade is going to smash 
and needs a savior. This worthy cause he has championed. Other bits of 
information which filter in make us doubt that trade is in as many little 
bits as he thinks. It certainly might be better. But who ever heard of 
traders reaching a commercial Nirvana! 

Reading this book made us wonder how one would interpret this inter- 
preter of China. He leaves the Chinese without a leg to stand on, a peg on 
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which to hang a character or an inherent right. How does he manage this? 
The following ingredients in his-attitude are a partial explanation. (We 
do not wish to be dogmatic about them!) (1) Ability to find a bad motive 
in practically everything Chinese. (2) A dash of Nietzsche. (3) A liking 
for paternalism—for China! (4) Easy disparagement. (5) A fear that 
the Chinese will do what he thinks they want to do. (6) The dubbing of 
many things as peculiar to China which are really prevalent elsewhere. For 
instance city and residential walls are credited with cramping Chimna’s virility. 
What then of the castles and walled cities in which his forbears hid? (7) To 
the above must be added a frustrated superiority complex. (8) And last, 
but not least, disillusionment about nearly everything and everybody. With 
such a combination bubbling in one’s mind it is possible to say anything! 
And this is about what happens when he starts interpreting China. He 
says that he could write a bigger book about the good qualities of the Chi- 
nese. He might. Comparing the two books would be interesting. Such 
a book would, however, have to be built up like those ancient gates the 
foundations of which were laid with corpses! 

As we read we were reminded of what a prominent Chinese (name 
forgotten) said some years ago at a garden party. He related how a Chi- 
nese student who had been abroad had gathered up many and sundry un- 
desirable facts about life in the United States that he was proposing to 
make up into a book. He was advised by the speaker to bury his notes. 
“For,” said he, “that is not the way to build up international friendship.” 
Another pertinent story also bobs up. Two small boys were indulging in 
a wordy quarrel. The one exhausted his vocabulary and his breath telling 
the other the kinds of a runt he was. After the stream of words had 
stopped the other boy quietly said, “Is you finished?” His exhausted critic 
remained silent. Then he added, “Then all those things you say I is you 
am.’’ It would of course be quite easy for the Chinese to write similar 
books about some Western countries. Why don’t they? Perhaps because 
they know the utter futility of such an irritating approach. 

. However the Chinese, slammed, banged, and maligned as they are in 
this book need not worry. They are all they should not be, but they do 
not stand alone. Merchants, journalists, diplomats, sinologues and mis- 
sionaries are also tarred with pitch that differs slightly in color but smells 
just as bad. They are mostly liars, dupes or blind! All are charged with 
misrepresenting China in some way or other. And yet the weight of their 
disagreement with the thesis of this book is a direct recognition of what is 
worth-while in the life of the Chinese people. Thus Mr. Gilbert’s pillorying 
of them is an indirect compliment to China’s ability to make out a case 
for her own inherent worth. It suggests the presence of qualities that can- 
not be denied. Perhaps this is the clue to the frustration of the author’s 
superiority complex. 

China needs first of all a disciplinarian, we are frequently told. To 
find out what this means we take our cue from Freud. We finally find 
back in the author’s young life an experience with a lot of refractory 
students in a small school whose refractoriness was quelled and submission 
won by a display of strong biceps. Since the Chinese are refractory children 
(this is a major note!) they need the same treatment. This is the cult of 
biceps! Barbarians and bandits are credited—before they yield to the tam- 
ing seductions of civilization !—with having “those annoying and aggressive 
qualities which qualify a man to rule China.” Does this mean that the 
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author thinks that the white man still has sufficient of these barbarian and 
bandit qualities to rule China? It sounds like it! 

It is, of course, easy to deduce delightful contradictions here and there 
in the book. It rails against paternalism as one cause of China’s weakness 
and then recommends a white brand! It inveighs against the Chinese lack 
of ability to fight for their rights like Westerners and then flails Feng and 
modern students for trying to do it! One gathers that the Chinese are both 
being trounced for not sticking to their rights and also for doing so! 
What rights has China anyway? On this the book is eloquently silent! 
In one chapter it is shown that the Chinese lack standards of manhood as 
the author understands them and then in the last chapter the missionaries 
are apparently blamed for training the Chinese out of the standards that 
they do not have! None of these points are, of course, put just this way. 
They are, however, fair inferences from what is said. 

To the above is added at times a delightful vagueness. A book by 
Liang Chi Chao, on governmental matters, is dubbed childish. But when 
one seeks to find out why no hint is given. Giving no more reasons for 
our statement than the author does for his depreciation of Liang Chi Chao’s 
book we might say that this book is a case of mental aberration. The 
criticism of Liang sounds like a child declaring the remarks of his parents’ 
twaddle. We have a suspicion that the difficulty is that Liang does not 
believe that government rests on the cult of biceps. This Christians hold 
also. But since the writer seems to be generally anti-Christian his position 
is not surprising. 

The Chinese are good when they do what they are told. To this the 
writer would add “when they do what the white man tells them.” 

The book is worth reading as a provocative to thought. But it has 
overmuch brilliant hyperbole and vague generalizations. The author has 
said his worst. It is off his mind. It may do him good! We hope so! 
But the book will fail by reason of its weight of vehemence. He doth 
protest too much! He has indulged in so much strained criticism that the 
good in his book—by no means little—will misfire. Such an atmosphere 
of vehement disparagement does not conduce to a calm or reliable interpre- 
tation of anybody. Friendly criticism is one thing: but abuse is quite 
another. 

After reading we naturally asked, Who, then, can be trusted to re- 
present China fairly? The author apparently is sure of only one! 


AN EASY CHINESE LEXICON. 


Wonc’s SystEM oF CHINESE LeExicoGRAPHY. The four-corner numeral system in 
arranging Chinese characters. By Y. W. WonG, Editor-in-chief of the Commercial 
Press, Shanghai, formerly Director of Higher Education, Ministry of Education, 
of the Republic of China, Professor in the National University, Peking, and in 
National Institute, Woosung, etc. | 


Mr. Wong has placed all students of Chinese, both Chinese and foreign, 
under a heavy debt of gratitude, because he has solved the problem of the 
classification of Chinese characters by his system which makes it possible to 
look up characters in dictionaries, in encyclopaedias and library catalogues 
in a small fraction of the time needed when the old plan of radicals and 
number of strokes, syllabic indexes and other cumbersome methods are used. 
With his system, which a student of Chinese can learn the first day he 
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begins the study, it is possible for a mere tyro to find characters, of which 
he knows neither the pronunciation or the radical, in a very short time. 
The fact that Mr. Wong is editor-in-chief of the Commercial Press 

ives us assurance that his system will be used in the near future in the 
publications of that organization. When Mr. Wong began the study of 
the question he adopted the following principles as those which are required 
in an ideal system :— 
That every person can understand and use it; 
That every character can be found or located rapidly ; 
That every character can be found or located directly, without resort 
to any other index; 
That there is absolutely no necessity to understand the order of 
strokes in a character; 
That every character can be arranged according to a natural order 
in the whole family of characters; 
That there shall not be too many burdensome rules; 
That every character shall have its fixed; place and shall not be 
subject to any change ; 
. That difficult characters can be found readily. 


The following paragraphs from the introduction to the book describe 
accurately the value of the system :— 


. “In this system, there is no necessity of understanding the order of 
strokes in writing, or of taking all the strokes into consideration. Mere 
observation of the kinds of strokes at the four corners will lead to a num- 
ber of four figures under which it is necessary to place only a very few 
characters. This system of finding characters is, therefore, at least ten 
times quicker than my older system, and may be safely assumed to excel 
any system existing or still to come in the point of quickness. Hence it is 
in accord with the second principle. 

Hitherto every method of finding Chinese characters—be it one based 
on the kind of radicals or the number of strokes, or the first stroke, or the 


SND 


last stroke—has to go a round about way consisting of several steps. 


In my new system, however, only a single step, namely, the ‘numeralizing’ 
of the character, is required and the character will be found directly at its 
right place. It is therefore, in accord with the third principle.” . 


CHINESE THEATRES’ HAND Book. By B. S. Aten. La Libraire Francaise, Tientsin, 
1926. Pp. 56. 


This excellent brochure, prepared principally for foreigners, gives a 


foreigner’s enthusiastic but discerning explanation of Chinese theatres — 


particularly of Peking play houses—and explains from first-hand knowl- 
edge and with much sympathetic insight, the Chinese dramatic conventions, 
the stage, actors and plays. It is a charming booklet, well illustrated, and 
written with such deep appreciation of the hold the theatre has always had 
upon the Chinese, that one’s interest is gripped until the all too-early end. 
Foreigners intending to visit an old-fashioned Chinese theatre would gain 
much from first reading the author’s keen observations, for they could there- 
by be prepared to understand and perhaps put in the proper spirit to come 
under the spell of Chinese dramatic art. lr 
M. 
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THe CoLtece 1n New Cuina. China Christian Educational Association, 
Missions Building, Shanghai. 

This is the report of the Second Biennial Conference of Christian Col- 
leges and Universities in China held in Shanghai, February 12-16, 1926. 
All the speeches together with condensed reports of the discussions are given. 
Its noteworthy feature is the cooperative thinking on the part of Chinese 
and Western educators on educational problems in China. To this must be 
added another equally important feature that of the keen and illuminating 
participation in all the work of the Conference by Chinese educational leaders. 
The mind of the Chinese Christian educationalist and others is set forth 
in a stimulating and significant way. Leadership in Christian education in 
China is passing into the hands of Chinese. Christian education bristles 
with problems. The Conference did not always succeed in finding a common 
mind in regard thereto. But it is on its way. 


Report oF CONFERENCE ON THE CHURCH IN CHINA To-pay. Published by the National 

Christian Council, Shanghai, China. 5 

This is the report of a conference held between Chinese and 
Western Christian workers and Dr. J. R. Mott, in Shanghai, January 5-7, 
1926. All the main speeches delivered are given with a condensed report 
of the discussions and the findings finally accepted. The whole gives an 
insight into Christian opinion in China as touching the present position of 
the Christian Church and Christian work in that country. It represents 
real progress in thought and plans. Among other things it shows that 
even in the midst of China’s present chaotic condition cooperative thinking, 
planning and working are still vital realities. It also calls for considerable 
change in the attitudes and methods of Western Christians interested in 
pushing forward a world-wide Christianity through cooperation with Chinese _ 
Christians. 


BroaDCcASTING HEALTH IN CHINA. By W. W. Peter, Ph.M., M.D., C.P.H., Director 
Counc?’ on Health Education. Presbyterian Mission Press, 89 pages. 


A sub-title to the pamphlet is given as ““The field and methods of Public 
Health in the Missionary Enterprise’ and this gives a fair summary of the 
contents. The greater part of this brochure is reprinted from the Special 
Health Number of the China Medical Journal. It begins with a vivid 
description of an epidemic of cholera in one of the provincial capitals and 
of how it was met. There follows an account of the methods used by the 
Council in its work of stirring up a health conscience and of the organization 
required for such efforts. The whole is most attractively got up and very 
profusely illustrated. 

J. L. M. 


THE RELIGION OF YESTERDAY AND Tomorrow. By Kirsopp Lake, D.D. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Price G. $2.00. Pp. 183. ' 7 3 


This volume consists of eight selected lectures delivered at different 
times during the last five years in various parts of the United States and at 
Oxford. The subject matter is thought-provoking and the style exceptionally 
readable. The author would probably be the first to admit that his views 
on God, Jesus, the Bible and Prayer are not those of the early Church. 
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But he maintains that it is continuity of life rather than consistency of 
creed that justifies the use of the word Christian to describe the ever-chang- 
ing Church of the twenty centuries. For Christianity is not so much a posi- 
tion as 2 movement and the intenser the vitality the greater the power of 
assimilating new truth. What will happen in the future will depend upon 
the result of the clash of the parties already on the field, and of these the 
author distinguishes three rather than two: the Fundamentalists, the Ex- 
perimentalists (which the author regards as a more accurate description 
than the term Modernist) and the Institutionalists, who may belong also 
to either of the other two parties. The author expresses the fear that a 
somewhat unintelligent orthodoxy may win for a time and that their tem- 
porary victory will result in the emergence of a new form of organised 
religion which would represent much that is to be found in the Christianity 
of today but that it would probably drop the word “Christianity” to the 
great loss both of the Church and of the new organisation. - 


THE Universat Fait. By Rev. H. H. Gowen, D.D. Morehouse Publishing Co. 
Price $1.50. 

In this little compact book of 220 pages we have the workings of the 
syncretic mind presenting an unusual amount of condensed information as 
to the uniqueness of the Christian faith and its essential and vital relation- 
ship with earlier religions. Following after the permanent element in primi- 
tive conceptions of God, we have a chapter on the Christ in Judaism, then 
the contributions of the ethnic religions, then another chapter on the relation 
between Christianity and the religions of the Orient. In the sixth chapter 
we see the fulness with which Christ answers to the religious necessities of 
mankind, whilst the succeeding chapter shows this explicit in history. The 
two closing chapters, “the Christ that Is to Be” and “the Triumphant Issue” 
are in keeping with the author’s evolutionary conception of universal religion. 


Correspondence 


Holding the Crowd 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir :—As a part of devotional 
study for the morning I took up 
Tucker’s “Builders of the Church” 
and read the chapter about Charles 
Kingsley, the Lover of the Common 
People. The fame of Kingsley’s 
ministry extended, during his life- 
time, over the whole of Great Bri- 
tain, Continental Europe and Am- 
erica. He is beloved of every child 
who has read “The Water Babies.” 

Kingsley began his ministry. in a 
century when the death rate due to 


unsanitary conditions was simply 
appalling. To the end of his life he 
never laid down his weapon in the 
fight against disease and filth. As 
a most winsome preacher of Christ’s 
Gospel he preached health. When 
invited to the palace to preach be- 
fore the queen and king he saturated 
his message with public sanitation. 
The common people heard him 
gladly, too. 

In the evening I went to the 
street chapel to assist in the service 
for folks from the street. The 
music attracted a large number who 
had already eaten their evening meal 
and were thus in a contented frame 
of mind to listen to any speaker. 
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The one who spoke took for his 
subject ““The Treasure in Heaven”. 
Now, the man of the street in 
China is not very greatly interested 
in the riches in Heaven. He would 
much rather “fa t’sai” (make 
wealth) here. The message that 
evening was no more related to the 
conditions under which the people 
live here than it was to the in- 
habitants of Mars. Of course there 
was an exodus. The speaker took 
only twenty minutes, but when 
he finished there were exactly eight 
left. That number would have been 
halved in another thirty-seconds. 

The three of us stood talking at 
the entrance prior to taking our de- 
parture. I was telling about my 
morning’s reading and urged upon 
those two men the importance and 
profitableness of riveting the atten- 
tion of the people by getting down 
where folks live and toil. An idle 
crowd gathered. about. I slipped 
into a room and brought out a wire 
screen—a sample of the kind we 
have been urging sellers of fruit and 
sweets to place over their wares. I 
put it into the hands of the pastor 
and asked him to talk to that group. 
That screen in his hand not only 
won the attention of the listeners 
but also held the speaker to the fact 
that disease is spreading because the 
common folks do not observe the 
simplest measures against falling 
victims to disease. The number in- 
creased until the street was jammed. 
All through the crowd were men 
explaining and affirming what the 
pastor was urging. He then very 
briefly related the subject to the 
spiritual by showing how God has 
so wonderfully endowed every 
man’s body, and that man and God 
can work together right here in 
Tunki. The best of the evening’s 
preaching was not from the pulpit 
but out where the crowds of men 
passed by. 

Tucker didn’t write anything 
about Kingsley’s achievements in 


getting high marks in a course in 
homiletics. This is what he did 
write: “Affairs were in a so 
state at Eversley, for the church was 
empty while the public houses were 
full, and ignorance and drunkeness 
prevailed on every hand. . Gambling 
and vice flourished, while many of 
the lower element earned their living 
by smuggling. Into this situation 
Kingsley threw himself. The peo- 
ple soon discovered they had a par- 
son who talked straight and then 
‘hit straight,’ but who was unusual- 
ly friendly and in his sermons used 
such simple language as they could 
understand. They discovered him 
to be their friend. . . If one of them 
were dying, he would visit the home 
five or six times a day. When a 
terrible epidemic of diptheria smote 
the inhabitants, any passer - by 
could see this rector with great 
bottles of gargle under each arm 
going from house to house teaching 
the folks, especially the children, a 
preventive treatment for their 
throats. He soon gained the af- 
fection of the humble and held it in 
increasing degree with every passing 
year.” 

In one mission last year there was 
a decrease of more than 10% in 
average total attendance at Sunday 
worship. How about yours? 


Respectfully, 
F. C. GA.e. 
Tunki, May 27, 1926. 


Mission Funds and Self-Support 


To the Editor of - 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—Many will have read 
the report of the Conference with 
Dr. Mott, and done so with much 
interest and profit. 

In reading and re-reading this re- 
port there is one of the “Findings” 
however which if I understand the 
implications aright, I would find 
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great difficulty in committing myself 
to 


Under IV, Finp1ncs I, we ‘read 
“The consummation of the Mission- 
ary’s task is the establishment of a 
self - governing, self - propagating, 
and self-supporting Church.” 

A little farther on, under B. 
Types of Work, we again read “At 
the same time we must seek a better 
proportion in the finances of the 
budget for the whole work. It is 
possible to give too large a propor- 
tion of available funds to the main- 
tenance of missionaries as compared 
with the amount provided for dir- 
ectly Chinese work.” 

The deduction from the above 
“Findings,” seems to be that in 
order to promote the Christian 
Church in China, fewer missionaries 
may suffice, but more money spent 
on directly Chinese work is es- 
sential. If ‘this deduction is the 
right one, it virtually means. that 
self-support in the Chinese Church 
is to be attained by more mission 
money being devoted thereto. 

If Dr. Mott has left China under 
the impression that such is the con- 
sidered opinion of the missionary 
body, I regard it as nothing less 
than a grave misfortune, and I be- 
lieve a misinterpretation of the 
opinion of a very large body of mis- 
sionaries. 

It is quite true that many Chinese 
leaders in the Church, regard mis- 
sion money as more essential than 
missionaries, but their opinion can 


hardly be regarded as an unbiased 


one, while sincere and true men 
among them fail to realize the evils 
that accompany dependence by the 
Chinese Church on mission funds. 
There are men of faith in this 
and other mission lands who are of 
opinion that large expenditure of 
mission money has often been a 
serious deterrent to the development 
of the native Church in mission 
lands. Yours faithfully, 
Percy C. Lestie. 
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‘\ 
Council on Health Education 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—May I, through the 
courtesy of your Correspondence 
Columns inform the readers of The 
CHINESE REcorDER that from 
22, 1926, and for at least fifteen 
months I shall be away on furlough. 
Any communications to the Dir- 
ector’s office of the Council or 
Health Education should be addres- 
sed to Dr. J. H. Gray who is taking 
my place. 
Cordially yours, 


W. W. Peter, M.D., Director, 
Council on Health Education. 


If Extrality were Surrendered 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear S1r:—Having read the very 
sound article “A Plea for Delay,” 
by Rev. Ernest F. P. Scholes in 
the May issue of the CHINESE RE- 
CORDER, it occurred to me that it 
would perhaps not be out of place 
to relate to the readers of the RE- 
CORDER some experiences I have had 
this spring bearing upon the sub- 
jects discussed in the above-men- 
tioned article. 

First I want to state that I am 
a first-term missionary, engaged in 
evangelistic work; and that I, as a 
matter of principle, without hesita- 
tion acknowledge that our extra- 
territorial privileges are an injustice 
to China as a nation. But, still, I 
heartily agree with most of the 
views set forth in the article by Rev. 
Scholes. I believe that anybody 
truly conversant with the real con- 
ditions in the interior must do so. 

For the past two years I have 
been working in the north-western 
part of Honan, and during this time 
the country has been infested with 
larger or smaller bands of brigands 
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who have harassed and preyed 
upon the poor people. Twice we 
have passed through civil war with 
all its accompanying horrors and 
misery. Words cannot describe the 
sufferings of the people at the cruel 
hands of brigands and soldiers. But 
the foreigner has in most cases been 
immune from this. More than once 
people have been robbed on the road 
not far from me, but I have been 
unmolested. During the fighting 
last year every home in the city was 
looted; not so the mission station. 
This spring when the Kuominchiin 
were driven out the conquering 
forces behaved worse than bandits. 
The whole city was thoroughlv loot- 
ed, and many people were killed. 
This time they duly paid their 
visits to the mission station. By 
smashing two of our gates and dig- 
ging a hole through a mud wall they 
made their entrance into our com- 
pound. They did not take anything 
from the foreigner, but some om 
en from the city who were with us 
were robbed of the few belongings 
they had brought with them. When 
I remonstrated with the looting 
soldiers they told me not to meddle 
with their business, for “it is not 
your things we take.” Later on 
when they could not find the Gov- 
ernor and the other generals of the 
enemy, they falsely accused me of 
protecting them. High officers and 
soldiers came several times, re- 
volvers in hands, and searched every 
corner in the mission station. 
When I told them that I had been 
strictly neutral all the time they did 
not believe me. The lies and 
rumours about us continued. Then 
came a new detachment of soldiers 
led by an English-speaking officer 
who styled himself Commissioner 


of Foreign Affairs. He said that 


many had accused us of protecting 
political refugees, and that thev had 
found quite a few enemy soldiers 
at one of our out-stations. These 
had told him that I had promised 
them refuge there. When I 
denied his charge and reiterated my 
neutrality he would not believe me. 
Having searched the whole com- 
pound without result he said that 
the accusations were false as to this 
place, but not as to the out-station. 
When I asked him to take back his 
charge against me, as I knew no- 
thing about it and never had pro- 
mised anyone to stay there, he 
bluntly refused to do so. 

Well, what would have happened 
in the above cases if my status had 
been that of a Chinese citizen? The 
brigands and soldiers would have 
robbed me and looted the mission 
station without fail. And as to 
the lies and false charges against 
me, the military would certainly 
have arrested me and put me into 
gaol, if nothing worse. I greatly 
love and admire the Chinese people; 
the spirit in which they bear their 
hardships and sufferings is simply 
wonderful. And if all this suffer- 
ing were for the sake of the Gospel 
of Christ, I myself, and, I believe 
most missionaries, would gladly suf- 
fer with them. But when the real 
cause is the mischief done by selfish 
and irresponsible militarists, corrupt 
officials and lack of good govern- 
ment, then abolishing our present 
privileges will bring no good neither 
to us nor to China as a nation be- 
fore she has set her own house in 


order. 


Yours sincerely, 


JOHANNES A. ASPBERG. 


Shanchow, Ho., May 28th, 1926, 
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On The Present Situation 


CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL SERVICE IN FOOCHOW. 


One of the dominating ideas behind the industrial work started last 
year by the Foochow Y. M. C. A. was to try to prevent the development in 
Foochow of some of the more acute conditions and problems which have 
appeared as modern industry has developed in other cities in China and 
throughout the rest of the world. In America, in Europe, and in Japan, 
the industrial operators, as well as the workmen, are having to learn a new 
way of working together, and an improvement over the industrial warfare 
between capital and labor of past decades, ‘““The only way,” says B. S. 
Rowntree, “in which business can be successfully carried on under modern 
conditions.” The strikes, lockouts, sabotage, and industrial inefficiency of 
the old era of warfare have taught a lesson to the forward looking operator 
in the West, but it has cost him dearly. How can the Christian organiza- 
tions at work in Foochow bring to both owners and workers, not only new 
methods, but the faith that their problems can be solved, even in advance 
of their becoming acute, by the adoption of the best practice in Western 
industrial relations, conditions, etc., rather than by the old rule of thumb, 
trial by error, methods by which our own countrymen have suffered so much. 

The only “Industrial Work,” so-called, which had been done in Foochow 
before 1925 was that done by the industrial schools which sought to teach a 
trade to boys and girls which would enable them to earn a living, mostly 
dealing with orphans, blind or crippled, and otherwise neglected children. 
All praise to these institutions for their results in this field. But they are 
not-even addressing themselves to the industrial problems which will be 
upon the people of Foochow within a few years now, and which are already 
showing their heads. How can we get Christian ideas and ideals within 
reach of the managers and their workers so that the conditions in the 
thousands of shops and factories already going may be ultimately lifted to 
a Christian level? 

Two years ago the National Christian Council Industrial Committee ap- 
pointed a local committee to pursue three objectives: (1) To make a study 
of actual industrial conditions, (2) To educate and arouse the Christian con- 
science of the church members on the industrial situation, and (3) To for- 
mulate a program whereby the Christian Church could actually do some- 
thing toward the Christianization of industrial conditions in Foochow. For 
various reasons this committee did not get much done beyond the talk 
stage, but things were shaping toward a period of activity. 

In the meantime, in 1924, a long delayed development of the Industrial 
Department of the Foochow Y. M. C. A. was authorized by the Board of 
Directors, and a trial program for the last four weeks before China New 
Year was started in three shops. So successful and enthusiastically received 
were these efforts that the following spring saw this program expand to 
cover six shops, with bi-weekly programs of service in all, and more fre- 
quently in the more advanced establishments. Including all of the dif- 
ferent kinds of events carried on for which leadership had to be provided 
the average monthly program mounted to over forty-five events a month 
in eight centres. During the summer the regular shop programs were sus- 
pended, but the effort changed to popular lectures monthly in four different 
districts, on education, thrift, and health, seeking in some measure to 
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reach the workers in the small street shops not touched at all by the spring 
program. The further expansion of this work, when the autumn season 
opened in October, continued until in all twelve centres are now the scene of 
regular work, taking a service of education, inspiration, and recreation right 
out into the shops where the workers are. 

The content of the programs worked out had to be adjusted somewhat 
according to how far the proprietor was willing to let us go, how much 
time he was willing to let his employees off from their work, and how 
much leadership could be found to carry the work in each shop. The main 
basis for programs were talks on citizenship education, health and sanitation, 
classes in elementary reading and writing the “1000 characters” and special 
boys’ clubs under the leadership of boys’ secretaries. In two places, where 


_ the managers were Christian, Bible classes and religious talks were regular 


features, given by the neighboring pastor every week. In three places regular 
classes in the “1000 character Book”’ are held from two to five nights a week. 
In one shop the senior class of Hua Nang Girls’ College, doing sociology 
field work, met every Friday afternoon with the women workers for an hour 
and a half, their program soon developing into a regular Bible class, at the 
special request of the workwomen themselves. As an additional educational 
feature, which had its attractions a bi-weekly motion picture show, right in the 
shops, gave the workers a look into the industrial shops of western countries, 
travel ta other lands, or other educational values. 

The above expansion had not gone very far when the Y. M. C. A., staff 
realized that the limitation on the growth of this form of service was going to 
be primarily one of man power, and probably nothing else. . Where was such 
man power to be found? 

One of the obstacles to the development of lay leadership in the local 
churches has repeatedly been reported as the scarcity of things for the 
layman to do which he can do acceptably—the lack of program with enough 
room for them all to work. Here was the Y. M. C. A. with a program 
limited only by man power. Here was the Church with the man power but 
no adequate program and wide open opportunity to put it to work. What 
was more natural than that these two should get together. Having secured 
the approval of both the North Fukien Christian Council, and the Y. M. C. A. 
Board of Directors, to this way of planning the future work, within the 
past few months these two bodies have been moving ahead into the job on 
this basis. Already the major responsibility for leadership in two shops 
has been assumed by two of the local pastors, and already in two of the 
local churches regular bi-weekly programs are carried on to which the 
industrial workers from the neighborhood are invited, and attend with their 
families until the churches are packed to capacity. 

Until the pastors and professional leaders of the Church work have 
had some experience in this new form of work and “learned the ropes” 
naturally we shall probably draw most of our leadership from their ranks 
rather than the real laymen, but there seems to be fair prospect that in time 
each church may develop as a centre from which the industrial district in 
its immediate neighborhood may be served, not as a part of the Y. M. C. A. 
program, but as the church program, and with special reference to the 
industrial workers. Classes for popular education, both elementary (1,000 
characters) and more advanced (citizenship, etc.), may be found under 
real lay leadership in many of the shops and stores within a couple of years 
or so. That at least is one of our objectives at this time. 
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But, you will ask, where does’ the industrial reform come into this 

? The answer is probably that it does not directly, as yet. Our 

job here and now is to win the confidence of the workers, as well as the 

managers. And by what better means can that be done than by meeting what 

are universally recognized to be the crying needs of the people of China, 

particularly of these industrial workers at this time, i.e., elementary edu- 

cation, moral and religious, inspiration, and some recreation that will bring 
some added pleasure into their daily grind? 

Such contact as we have had with the industrial proprietors in Foochow 
has convinced ys that they have not been asleep to the significance of the 
strikes and conflicts between labor and capital in other parts of China 
and the world. With a few exceptions the managers interviewed have been 
just as anxious as we to find some solution to the problems, if possible, 
before the situation becomes acute on their hands. Some have even pro- 
posed. taking steps to get the workers of the city organized into unions 
in order that they can be dealt with on a city-wide and uniform basis, 
fair-for-all collective bargaining right at the start, if you will. Many of 
them have had a hard time to keep their heads above water with all of the 
wars and rumors of wars, military taxation, inadequate communications, etc. 
But they are looking into the future, and would like to work out a fair 
solution in agreement with the more responsible labor leaders, in advance 
of their being forced into a one-sided bargain by strikes and warfare, and 
if possible before the more radical forces now abroad in China get control 
of the labor organizations. At least they would like to see the organization 
machinery set up whereby they, in conference with the responsible leaders 
of labor, could progressively solve the problems of the future without war- 
fare. Is that not a favorable situation in which to introduce modern Christian 
ideals and standards, and the reports of the successful experience, if there 
is any, from the West? 

One of the first policies determined upon as the Y. M. C. A. service 
program opened up was that toward the workers, our program should be 
service, meeting recognized needs with educational measures. Toward the 


‘proprietors, we should win their confidence through service of genuine value 


to their workers, and then, personally at first, but later with groups of 


them, open the subject of higher and more Christian standards and conditions 


in shops, in relationships, and in employers’ responsibility for the welfare 
and advancement of his employees. The first steps in this direction have 
been taken and have met cordial interest on the part of those proprietors 
whom we know best, with no indication of any doubt on their part but that 
we are working in the interests of the employers as well as of the employees. 
They recognize also that new levels of production, cooperation, and efficiency 
must be attained if they are going to get the best results and survive in 
the modern conditions which are coming in China elsewhere, and will soon 
come to Foochow. 
One of the features on the program for this year is to be a monthly 
meeting of the Y. M. C. A. Industrial Committee, composed of the majority 
of the managers in whose shops work is now being done, at which reports 
of the work done and projected shall be made, but the major time shall be 
devoted to the discussion of industrial problems in general. ‘The Chairman 
of this Committee is the General: Manager of the most modern and extensive 
industrial development in Foochow, with three years in the General Electric 
Company in Schenectady as background from which to think and talk, and 
practically every line of modern industry of Foochow is represented. 
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Another feature will be a real attempt under the leadership of the 
Industrial Committee of the N. F. C. C. with the cooperation of the Y. M. 
C. A. at a survey of the’ industries of Foochow, with special reference to 
the problems on which we are going to be working during the next few 
years. 

And so we are starting off on what many of the leading Chinese workers, 
who have given service in this field already, say is one of the richest fields 
of service ever opened up in Foochow, one that may do much to prove that 
the Christian Church is not capitalist in its control and interests, that may 
do much to develop the riches of lay service until now hardly touched, 
and may, please God, help to steer Foochow industry through from the old 
into the new without the terrible cost in human suffering and strife, that 
the West has had to pay for its present knowledge and conviction, of which 
“Service and Cooperation” are the key words. 

T. C. McConne Lt. 


On The Field 


The Problem of Anglo-Chincse withdrawal of many students of the 


College, Foochow. — Typically money-seeking classes. Think what 
difficuit problems are being taced by it means for this Anglo-Chinese 
the Anglo-Chinese College, Foo- College to have its highly paying 
chow. ‘lhe school budget has been student body of five hundred out 
provided hitherto in part by the 3/5 at a single blow with the re- 
Board of Foreign Missions of the maining 2/5 naturally having a 
Methodist Episcopal Church which larger proportion of students who 
in the last two years has decreased receive aid from the college through 
its, remittances to China by about scholarships and Christian philan- 
forty percent. The budget has been thropy. 
provided in the second place, by a The college has simply had to run 
very small income from endowment. thousands of dollars in debt or 
In the third place, it has been retreat in a crippled condition from 
furnished largely from fees paid by which it could not recover in many 
students. Education offered at this important years. 
school for over forty years has been The annual budget of a school 
in great demand by those who like this, in China, is made up of 
wished to go into modern com- smaller amounts per academic unit 
mercial and political life at good than that of a similar school in 
salaries. The college has constantly America. At the Anglo-Chinese 
increased its charges to students. College the salaries of some of our 
A large percentage of the student strong Christian teachers range from 
body has been non-Christian, some- only $200 to $600, American money, 
times with anti-Christian elements. ‘per year, yet man for man, these 
School budgets, like that of this teachers average a much higher in- 
college, which have been furnished fluence for social regeneration than 
by what the commercial market similar teachers in the United States. 
would pay for their educational The total cost to a student for a 
product rather than what Christian year at this college, is only $70 to 
people would give toward the $80 per year including clothes, 
maintenance of Christian education, books, board, tuition and incidentals. 
have naturally been hard hit by the Many of our worthy students, either 
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Christians themselves or coming 
from Christian families, need only 
$10 to $30 per year in ‘addition to 
what their families can scrape to- 
gether to keep them in school. 

In this new period of social in- 
stability the student bodies of our 
Christian schools should come more 
largely from Christian families. For 
many years we have forced self- 
support by charging higher fees. 
Boys who could “pay” have been 
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welcomed in large numbers and some > 
of our schools have been over- 
crowded with non-Christians. An 
anti-Christian storm finds fatally 


low resistance in such a school. 
A stabilizer for Christian schools in 
these times of social sensitiveness 


and a protection for their Christian 


spirit and conduct is found in a 
larger number of students from 
Christian families. 


Notes on Contributors 


Mr. T1 Lan Suen, B.S., 
Allen Memorial Church ( Methodist). 
Y.M.C.A. 


Rev. T. ExeLanp, B.A., M.A., B.D., 


He has been in China twenty years. 
shan, Honan. 


is a graduate of Soochow University and a member of 
He is Student Secretary, National Committee, 


is a member of the Lutheran United Mission. 
He is engaged in evangelistic work in Kwang- 


Rev. Peter CHRISTIAN Briutn WalIDTLOW is a member of the Danish Lutheran 


Mission in Manchuria. 
work. 


Miss Nettie MABELLE SENGER, A.B., B.D., 


Brethren Mission (Baptist). 
evangelistic work. 


He has been’ in China thirty-one years engaged in evangelistic 
He is Chairman of the Lutheran Synod of Manchuria. 


is a member of the Church of the 


She has been in Liaochow, Shansi, ten years, engaged in 


PRANK KAWLINSON is the Editor of the Curnese RecorpeR and a member of 
the North China Mission, American Board. He has been in Shanghai since 1902 engaged 
in various form of work. He is at present also editor of the China Christian Year 


Book. 


Personals 


DEATHS. 
At Kweiyang, Kweichow, Mr. E. T. 
Mitton, C.I.M., at Liangshan, Szechwan, 
Mr. T. E. Robinson, both from typhus 


tever. 
At Sungyang, Chekiang, Miss E. 
Forrler, A.C.M., from malaria and 
syncope. 

ARRIVALS. 
May: 


mo from Britain. Rev. and Mrs. A. 

Cullen and two children, Dr. E. F. 
Wills L.M.S.; Dr. Murray Webb- 
Peploe (new), 'CM. S.; from Australia, 
Mr. and Mrs. a Gardiner, Mr. G. 
Metcalf, Miss R. J. Pemberton, _Miss E. 


rd from Canada, Dr. Anna Henry, 
18th, from U.S.A., Miss I. Gehrling, 


A.C.M.; Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Whallon 
and two children, P.N. — 


Poppins, C.I.M. 


M.E.; from Germany, Mr. and Mrs. O 
Hollenveger, Lieb. 


20th, from U.S.A., Miss E. B. Mitchell, 


22nd, from England, Miss Hulbert 
(new), Miss Foden, C.M.M.L. 
30th, from U.S.A., Miss O. Olsen, 
S.A.M. 
SSPANTURES. 


APRIL: 

29th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. O. K. 
Magill and family, Mrs. W. W. Lock- 
wood, Y.M.C.A. 


May: 

3rd, for Canada, Mr. and Mrs. Lochead 
and one child, C.P.M.; Miss McIntosh, 
Mr. and Mrs. Simmons and one child, 
C.E.C.; for Britain, Rev. and Mrs. H. 
Payne and one child, B.M.S:; for U.S.A.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Beltman and one child 
R.C.A.; Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Irwin and 
one child, P.N.; for England, Mr. A. 
Miller, Miss A. Sharp, C.I.M. 

4th, for America, Miss May Wilson, 
Meth. Episcopal. 

7th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. Lequeas 
and four children, R.C Ase 

8th, for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs, Ayers, 
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S.B.C.; Miss A. K. Blaie, U. of N.; 
Rev. R. T. Boville, Daily Vacation Bible 
School.; Miss Emma Silver, P.N.; Miss 
Clara J. Collier, Mrs. W. F. Dudley, Miss 
F. A. Richardson, M.E.F.B. 

12th, for U.S.A., Mr. Crawford, 
M.E.M.; for Britain, Dr. and Mrs. S. G. 
Peill, L.M.S. 

13th, for America, Rev. W. A. Main, 
M.E.F.B.; Mr. and Mrs. N. H. Carman 
and three children, A.B.F.M.S. 

14th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Grindvik and two children, L.U.M. 

17th, for America, Miss Marie Carlson, 
Independent.; for Britain, Mr. and Mrs. 
QO. G. R. Beyman and one child, L.M.S.; 
Mrs. B. B. Chapman, W.M.M.S.; for 
U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Braman, 
Missionary Home; Mr. and Mrs. I. D. 
Eavenson and three children, S.B.C.; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Andreason and two 
children, L.Bd.M.; Mr. and Mrs. O. C. 
Sollenberger and three children, C.B.M.; 
for Canada, Mrs. J. W. Wilcox, C.1.M. 

18th, for England, Miss A. S. 
Jorgensen, C.I.M. 

19th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. K. W. 
Scheufler and one child, M.E.F.B. 

20th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. E. P. 
Hayes and two children, M.E.F.B.; Dr. 
and Mrs. F. J. Wampler and one child, 
C.B.M. 

2ist, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Colberg, Miss A. Johnson, Miss M. E. 
Tack, .Aug.; Miss A. Thorson, Miss 
M. J. Peterson, Miss F. Murray, F.M.A. 

24th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. H. E. 
V. Andrews and four children, Miss 
N. E. Gemmell, C.I.M.; Mr. and Mrs. 
U. U. Steward and four children, 
M.E.F.B.; Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Harris 
and six children, S.B.C.; Mrs. H. L. 
Reaves, P.S.; for England, Dr. and Mrs. 
E. R. Wheeler and three children, 
B.M.S.; Mr. L. Wigham, F.F.M.A.; Mr. 
C. W. Batdorf, M.C.C.; for Canada, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Would, Dr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Cox and three children, Miss 
FE. I. Thompson, M.C.C. 
May: 

26th, for Britain, Miss E. M. Hancock, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Knott and two 
children, Mrs. P. L. McAll, L.M.S.; 
Mrs. E. R. Wheeler and three children, 
Mrs. L. I. Lomber and one child, B.M.S. ; 
Mrs. W. Browne and one child, Miss 
A. Wetherell, C.M.S.; Miss L. V. Groh, 
L.U.M.; for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. F. 
Vierling and six children, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. W. Fillmore, U.C.M.S.; Mr. J. OQ. 
Mall, Mr. K. Kendall, H.C.C. 

26th, for Canada, Dr. and Mrs. C. B. 
Kelly and three children, M.C.C.; for 
U.S.A., Miss F. E. Merrill, Sister 
Eleanor Mary, Sister Paula, A.C.M. 
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27th, for U.S.A., Miss Alice Gregg, 
A.C.M.; Mr. and Mrs. V. Renius and 
two children, S.A.M. 

3lst, for Canada, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Thomson and four children, Mr. E. B. 
Copeland, Dr. P. C. Leslie, P.C.C.; Dr. 
A. C. Hoffman, M.C.C.; for U.S.A. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Tavely and four 
children, M.E.F.B.; Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Fowler and two children, Dr. and Mrs. 
A. S. Gray and one child, A.C.M.; Mr. 
and Mrs. R. L. Six and three children, 
U.C.M.S.; Mr. and Mrs. L. Todnem and 
two children, Y.M.C.A.; Mr. and Mrs. 
E. R. Beckman and three children, Miss 
A. H. Johansen, S.A.M.; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Schlichter and two children, Miss 
L. Pflueger, C.I.M.; for Scotland, Miss 
M. Baxter, C.I.M. . 

U 


JUNE: 
3rd, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. E. A. 
Merian and two children, E.C. 

Sth, for England, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Taylor and five children, L.M.S.; Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Houghton, C.I.M. 

6th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Moore and four children, Mr. and Mrs. 
I. V. Larson and three children, Mrs. 
J. L. Daniel and one child, Dr. and Mrs. 
G. N. Herring and two children, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Fielder and four children, 
S.B.C.; Mr. O. B. Kuhn, S.D.A.; Miss 
H. A. Pritchard, C.I.M. 

10th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. R. B. 
Whitaker and five children, A.B.C.F.M. 

13th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Smith, and one child, P.S.; Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Robart, M.E.F.B.; Dr. and Mrs. K. A. 
Baird and four children, P.C.C.; for 
Australia, Mr. J. H. Edgar, C.I.M. 

14th, for U.S.A., Miss M. E. Wood, 
A.C.M.; Rev. and Mrs. H. Wiese and 
one child, Church of the Nazarenes; 
Mrs. Edward James, M.E.F.B.; Miss R. 
Snyder, Miss M. E. Meyers, R.C.U.S.; 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Cox, Miss E. 
Naylor, A.F.O.; for Canada, Rev. and 
Mrs. F. C. Sutherland and three children, — 
Church of the Nazarenes; for England, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Porter, C.I.M. 

16th, for Canada, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Hick, and one child, C.I.M. 

21st, for U.S.A., Miss Ruth White, 
Y.W.C.A. 

- 22nd, for U.S.A., Miss Ethel G. Kyte, 
Y.W.C.A. 


A CORRECTION. 


The pictures in the May, 1926, issue 
of the CHINESE Recorper carried the 
title, “Yenching School of Language 
Studies.” This should be “Yenching 
School of Chinese Studies.” 
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